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degradation does not fairlj come within its compass. He has 
treated some recent authors in detached papers with a great 
deal of ability. His History, however, gives a complete ac- 
count of what has been done by authors of every sort from 
the time immediately following that of the great writers 
of the last century to almost the last manifestations of lit- 
erature in France. The brief extracts we have given indi- 
cate very insufficiently the thoroughness with which he has 
performed this severe task. All praise is due, also, to his 
impartiality. We can warmly recommend the book to all 
readers of German. 

T. S. Perry. 



Art. V. — The Currency Debate op 1873-74. 

In his speech at the bar of the House of Lords on the im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings, Sheridan, to the great delight 
of the historian who was himself among the audience, took 
occasion to refer to the " luminous page of Gibbon." The 
adjective was certainly not inappropriate ; but when the bril- 
liant orator was shortly after called to account for using it, the 
temptation proved too great for the wit, and he is said to have 
defended himself by insisting that he did not say " luminous," 
but " voluminous." The page of Gibbon is undeniably volu- 
minous, but in it at least are garnered up the ripe fruits of 
twenty years of constant thought and conscientious labor spent 
in recounting the story of human civilization through fifteen 
eventful centuries. 

During the autumn of 1873 the United States was visited 
by one of those financial storms, incident to the modern high- 
pressure system of conducting business, and which are com- 
mon to all civilized countries and to every monetary system. 
Shortly after the fury of the tempest had subsided the national 
Congress met, and took the subject into consideration . Through 
nearly five mortal months the process of incubation was pro- 
tracted, finally resulting in a measure which in due time was 
reproduced by the press of foreign lands as a legislative curi- 
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osity, and which was promptly vetoed by the President. The 
mouse, it was true, was a very ridiculous mouse ; and, indeed, 
never struggled into a real existence ; but the amount of groan- 
ing on the part of the mountain which preceded its still-born 
genesis was truly portentous. It covered about seventeen 
hundred columns of the Congressional Record, containing upon 
a close computation considerably more printed matter than the 
entire work of the voluminous Gibbon ; a mass of reading suffi- 
cient, indeed, to fill about seventeen numbers of this Review, 
and equal to the twelve volumes of the works of Edmund Burke. 
Such are the proportions of a modern Congressional debate. 
Yet Methuselah and his contemporaries have long since passed 
away ! This is America, in the nineteenth century, and the 
years allotted to the reviewer no longer approach unto a thou- 
sand, but barely to a poor threescore and ten. And yet, in 
but a portion of one brief session, the national Sanhedrim 
dumps upon him between three and four thousand octavo 
pages on a single topic. In view of such an infliction, Gibbon 
is no longer the " voluminous," nor can the perusal of his 
work be regarded otherwise than in the light of a holiday's 
reading. 

The financial debate of the first session of the Forty-third 
Congress may be said to have begun on December 1, 1873, — 
the day upon which that body assembled. History will probably 
show that both session and debate ended, as they began, to- 
gether. Meanwhile on the 1st of December, almost as soon as 
the Senate was called to order, two resolves relating to the 
financial condition of the country were introduced, respectively 
by Messrs. Morrill of Maine, and Perry of Michigan, and were 
laid upon the table : that of Mr. Morrill looked to a speedy 
resumption of specie payments ; that of Mr. Ferry to an in- 
crease of the existing volume of irredeemable and depreciated 
paper-money. Other measures speedily followed, emanating 
from different senators and expressive of their views ; generally 
emphasized by a speech of greater or less length. All this 
was, however, but the dropping fire of the skirmish lines ; the 
forces were not yet in battle array ; the tug of war was to 
come. At length, upon the 11th of December, Mr. Sherman of 
Ohio, as chairman of the Committee on Finance, introduced 
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into the Senate certain resolutions, in the form of instructions 
to the committee of which he was the head, calculated to draw 
forth from the Senate some expression of opinion as to the na- 
ture of the measure finally to be submitted to it. Immediately 
two other members of the committee, Mr. Ferry of Michigan 
and Mr. Bayard of Delaware, submitted other and substitute 
propositions, and upon these the debate began its interminable 
progress. The whole proceeding was, it would seem, unparlia- 
mentary in the last degree, and calculated to consume the 
utmost possible amount of time, with the least possible result. 
The committee, instead of doing its preliminary work in the 
committee-room, and submitting on behalf of the majority and 
the minority of its members concrete and well-digested meas- 
ures to be considered, debated, attacked, defended, and passed 
or rejected, and there an end, abdicated its functions and called 
upon the Senate to go into a loose and aimless discussion of 
abstract principles. As would naturally have been anticipated, 
that body thereupon proceeded to resolve itself into a national 
debating club, and its members began to relieve their minds at 
the rate of about ten columns of printed matter per diem. 

Meanwhile the committees of the House of Representatives 
were busy in their several rooms, while the Saturdays, given 
up to speech-making de omnibus rebus et ceteris aliis, afforded a 
safety-valve to the more eager and surcharged members. On 
these occasions, Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania more particularly 
held forth week after week in reference to his own pet panacea, 
warranted to solve every difficulty, and to at once provide the 
country with a perfect currency and abundant money. 

The months of December, of January, and nearly half of 
February wore away in this harmless discussion. It was rap- 
idly losing all interest, when, in the Senate, Mr. Sherman 
infused new life into it by introducing another feeler for instruc- 
tions in regard to a bill regulating the distribution of bank cur- 
rency. The debate upon this measure assumed a somewhat 
sectional character, which lent a certain interest to it ; but it, 
too, was rapidly languishing away when it was broken in upon 
by the death of Mr. Sumner. At last, when the days of mourn- 
ing were over, both houses settled themselves down to their 
work. Into each bills were introduced by the proper commit- 
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tees, and the two bodies devoted themselves to their consider- 
ation. In the House a bill increasing the authorized volume of 
legal-tender notes from $356,QOO,000 to $400,000,000 was 
reported by the Committee on Ways and Means, and was 
passed on the 23d of March by a vote of 168 to 77 ; every 
amendment proposed to it having been rejected by decisive 
majorities. Another bill providing for the increase and distri- 
bution of bank currency, under what is known as a system of 
Free Banking, was proposed by Mr. Maynard of Tennessee, 
from the Committee on Banks and Banking, and, after a long 
and sharp debate, was passed on the 14th of April by a vote 
of 129 to 116. 

Meanwhile, on the 24th of March, Mr. Sherman in the Senate 
had called up for final action a carefully prepared measure, 
which had previously been reported by him on behalf of the 
Finance Committee. Upon this the final debate was begun 
and continued until the 9th of April. In the course of it the 
bill was changed through the process of amendment, or, in 
parliamentary phraseology, " perfected," until its whole origi- 
nal character was " perfected " out of it ; when it was finally 
passed, by a vote of 29 to 24, and sent to the House for con- 
currence. As originally reported this measure was a timid 
effort at compromise, going to the extreme limit of concession. 
It conceded the $ 26,000,000 of cancelled notes illegally issued 
by Mr. Richardson, and made them a part of the permanent 
circulation ; it did not touch the great question of resump- 
tion, but fixed the 1st of January, 1876, as a date after which 
United States notes might, on the demand of any holder, be 
converted into five-per-cent bonds ; it made provision for an in- 
crease of the national banks, but provided that seventy per cent 
of the amount of additional bank currency issued should be 
retired in United States notes ; finally, it contained a futile 
clause looking to the increase of the stock of gold in the coun- 
try by compelling the banks to hoard one quarter part of the 
interest they received on their United States bonds pledged in 
the Treasury as security for their circulation. It is not here 
proposed to criticise this measure ; but, mild as it was, it by 
no means met the views of the " moderate expansionists," and 
in the course of debate was stigmatized by one of their number 
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as being " nothing but a contraction scheme any way." As 
finally " perfected," it was certainly nothing but an inflation 
scheme " any way " ; though, unfortunately, after its passage, 
it was discovered that it would not inflate. As passed, it sim- 
ply provided for the permanent reissue of the $44,000,000 of 
United States notes withdrawn from circulation and cancelled 
by Mr. McOulloch, and for an increase of $46,000,000 of the 
national bank currency. Round numbers have always a fasci- 
nation for theorists ; and the " moderate expansionists " 
now agreed to fix the needs of the country at f 800,000,000 
of paper-money, leaving the yet rounder and more fascinating 
sum of $1,000,000,000 as an argument in some future de- 
bate. This bill was taken up as soon as possible after it 
reached the House, and, after a short debate, was passed on 
the 16th of April ; all amendments were voted down, and the 
final majority for the bill was 38, there being 140 yeas to 102 
nays. It then went to the President for his signature. By 
him it was held under advisement until the 22d, when it was 
returned to the Senate with a veto message. Upon the 28th 
that body proceeded to the consideration of the veto, and, 
after a very singular running debate lasting through several 
hours, in which nothing whatever was said of the veto and a 
great deal about Mr. Sumner's displacement some years before 
from the chairmanship of the Committee on Foreign Relations, . 
a final vote was reached, and the abortive measure which, poor 
as it was, represented the result of four months' consideration, 
failed to pass. Sixty-four members of the Senate were pres- 
ent and voting ; 43 votes were required to make up the requi- 
site two thirds ; 34 voted in the affirmative and 30 in the neg- 
ative, so that the passage of the bill would have required a 
change of nine votes from the minority to the majority. 

That a measure looking to a direct inflation of an irredeem- 
able and depreciated legal-tender paper-money by further 
issues of similar paper-money, to be forced into circulation in 
a time of profound peace and abundant material prosperity, 
should, after months of the fullest discussion, in the United 
States of America, and in the year 1874, be prevented from 
becoming a law only by the interposition of the executive veto, 
is sufficiently extraordinary. It admits of neither excuse nor 
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palliation. It is and must remain a lasting stigma upon the 
honesty and good faith of the American people, both casting 
and authorizing the gravest doubts on their much-vaunted ca- 
pacity for self-government. No amount of rhetoric or sophistry 
or blustering can in the slightest degree alter or extenuate the 
fact. It is now matter of history. It cannot be obliterated ; 
it will not be forgotten. A free, self-governing people, con- 
tinually boasting of their liberty, their wealth, their superior 
intelligence, and the inexhaustible resources of that country 
of which they are so proud, — this people, not stricken by 
plague, pestilence, or famine, unvexed by any war, in the midst 
of plenty, decided, in the full light of the nineteenth century, 
and after months of deliberation, to do that which no monarch 
or despot has for more than two centuries done in any land, 
except when compelled thereto by the sternest of duress, — 
they decided wantonly and arbitrarily to tamper with and 
debase the national standard of values. 

And yet there are certain circumstances in connection with 
this proceeding which should not be forgotten. Under the 
most favorable conditions, the honesty, intelligence, and vir- 
tue of a country so prosperous as America has, in the struggle 
of political life, a heavy load to carry. The delights of Capua 
do not incite to eternal vigilance ; and, as a rule, with nations 
• no more than with individuals are fortunate times pure times. 
At present, it so happens that a more than usually heavy load 
is imposed upon the better political elements of this country. 
We are now beginning to taste the bitter after-fruits of the 
late Civil War. As the necessary and inevitable result of that 
struggle, we destroyed, or irretrievably shattered, the whole 
industrial and political organization of at least nine States of 
the Union. From Virginia, all along the Atlantic and the 
Gulf of Mexico to Louisiana, and north to Arkansas, the 
States emerged from the war in a condition of exhaustion, 
from which they passed into one of chaos. Meanwhile the 
national government thought to create, through some patent 
legislative enactments, a living political organization to re- 
place that which had been destroyed. The broken pieces were 
gathered together, strung upon wires, and cemented with Con- 
gressional glue ; and so we " reconstructed " the South. The 
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work, when completed, made up a ragged and incongruous 
whole, in which it was hard to say whether, in the expressive 
political nomenclature of the day, the Northern " carpet- 
bagger," the Southern " scallawag," or the enfranchised 
African shone as the more conspicuous and least creditable 
element. But completed the work was ; and the Southern 
States at last staggered to their feet, and stood, galvanized 
into life, like the creation of another Frankenstein, — a ghastly 
satire on the republican form of government. Unlike Frank- 
enstein, who fled in horror from the hideous result of his labors, 
Congress looked upon the erring but reconstructed sisters, and 
they seemed good in its eyes ; so straightway the living organ- 
izations of the loyal North were wedded to the galvanized 
corpses of the rebellious South, — to Alabama, to Louisiana, 
to Arkansas, to South Carolina. For years to come they must 
remain a dead weight, which the honesty, vigor, and life of 
the country has got to carry. They had to carry it -in the 
financial debate, and it turned the scale against them. And 
why should the South be blamed ? The political combination 
of barbarism and corruption which our reconstruction meas- 
ures placed in assured control of those States has reduced 
them already to utter bankruptcy and inevitable repudiation. 
Why should the intelligent elements of the South, embittered 
by a sense of outrage and crushed under negro legislation, 
care to maintain those standards of value which represent only 
ruin to themselves ? Must they not, on the contrary, feel a 
sweet sense of elation in the thought that they may yet drag 
us down into the pit we dug for them ? Throughout the 
financial debate they were a unit, and they made our scale 
kick the beam. Outside of the reconstructed States, Messrs. 
Bayard and Salisbury of Delaware, and Hamilton of Maryland, 
well represented the best type of Southern public men of the 
past. From those States there were a few men, like Townsend 
of Virginia, and Lamar of Mississippi, who represented the 
better political elements ; but it is greatly to be feared that 
it will be long before the great law of the survivorship of the 
strongest so far asserts itself as to materially enlarge their num- 
bers. Meanwhile, on the decisive vote in the present debate, 
the six New England States were more than counterbalanced 
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by the nine Gulf and cotton States, excluding Texas. The 
latter were an affirmative unit ; the former, with the exception 
of Mr. Sprague of Rhode Island, were a negative unit. Had the 
issue been left to the representatives of those States, the sys- 
tems of which had not been disorganized by war, — the healthy, 
intelligent, solvent communities of the Union, — the result 
would not have been for a moment in doubt. In passing through 
a somewhat similar crisis fifty years ago, Great Britain occupied 
a wholly different position. With the exception of Ireland, 
the influence of which part of the empire was comparatively 
small, she contained within her system no foreign element of 
inherent weakness. Her position then was much more as that 
of New England now. The intelligence and honesty of Great 
Britain were not handicapped with dead weights of bankruptcy 
and barbarism of their own creation. As compared with ours, 
their task was an easy one. 

In passing through the crisis of 1815-20, Great Britain, 
also, enjoyed the incalculable advantage of a decisive, vigorous 
lead on the part of those responsible for the government. It 
was Mr. Peel, afterwards Sir Robert, who from the Treasury 
benches, and with the whole strength of the government behind 
him, brought in and carried through the specie-resumption act 
of 1817. The friends of a sound financial policy had some- 
thing to rally on, — a standard to follow. Parliament was not 
a mob of noisy talkers, from whose combined unwisdom those 
upon whom responsibility rested tried to extract instructions as 
to a policy. Throughout the recent financial debate, however, 
no lead or indication of a lead was afforded to Congress by the 
administration. The message of the President at the com- 
mencement of the session was vague and uncertain in tone, 
and in its loose expressions in regard to specie payments, the 
balance of trade, and the sufficiency of the currency, indicated 
rather an utter failure to grasp the elementary principles of 
the question at issue, than any intention to pursue a definite 
line of action in regard to it. Had he earlier, and through the 
proper official channels, caused the views contained in his veto 
message, or, yet more, those of his subsequent " Memorandum " 
of June 4, to be understood as the views of the government, 
the whole course of events would have been other than it was. 
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Not improbably, however, the opinions of the message were 
imbibed from one source, and those of the " memorandum " 
from another. At the earlier period, the Boutwell-Bichardson 
rigime still directed the Treasury, and the message as plainly 
partook of its pale, colorless influence, as did the later docu- 
ments of the strong, sanguine views of Senator Jones of 
Nevada, through whom the unofficial manifesto was finally 
made public. However this may be, and whatever unex- 
plained causes may have induced the startling change be- 
tween the official utterances of December and the individual 
manifesto of May, one thing is indisputable, the veto mes- 
sage was a surprise to every one, and during the whole 
course of the debate which preceded it the executive views 
were unknown, and its influence unfelt ; the most important 
question of the day was not a party question. The government 
had no policy. Its friends — those who in Congress were looked 
to as the especial exponents of its views — were divided in opin- 
ion. In the Senate Chamber Messrs. Conkling and Chandler 
found themselves sharply arrayed against Messrs. Morton and 
Cameron ; while in the House of Representatives, General But- 
ler, the actual administration leader, was upon one side, and Mr. 
DaweSj its official mouth-piece, was on the other. It is unneces- 
sary to say that such a course of action was wholly inconsistent 
with the traditions of the government, and incompatible with its 
successful operation. It is very well for the administration to 
have no policy to maintain in opposition to, and defiance of, the 
legally expressed will of the country. That is the principle at 
the base of all parliamentary government. No party can, 
however, without becoming contemptible, remain in control 
of the government and yet abdicate responsibility. It is very 
well to increase to the utmost the number of open questions ; 
it is far from desirable that the executive should make its 
influence felt on all the petty issues of the day. But, in the 
present case, it may safely be asserted that the worst features 
of that confusion on the currency question in which the public 
mind is now involved are due to the uncertain and changing 
tone of the administration, and to the utter disregard of those 
usages which custom has established to regulate the inter- 
course between it and the legislative department. " Memo- 
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randa " should be communicated to heads of departments at 
the commencement of a session, not to casual visitors at its 
close. Through four months of debate, valueless except for 
its crystallizing effect on public opinion, the head of the 
government jealously reserved his opinions, only to make them 
public when they produced, amid the murky darkness which 
had settled down upon Congress and the country, rather the 
effect of a thunderbolt than a beacon. What would have been 
the fate of our finances in the early days of the Republic had 
Washington first expressed his policy in a veto, and had Mr. 
Richardson occupied the chair of Hamilton ! 

As a consequence of this absence of lead, the debate through- 
out its course indicated the utter breaking up of party lines. 
Both in discussion and when it came to the votes, the old 
organizations were fairly reft in twain ; the two wings of each 
coalesced with the similar wings of the opposing organization 
on an entirely new division. So much was this the case, that 
in each house a majority of the Republicans and a majority of 
the Democrats found themselves united against the two minor- 
ities of the same parties, acting together in perfect sympathy. 

It is not proposed in the present paper to enter into any gen- 
eral review of the debate, or of the several speeches made on 
one side or the other in the course of it. Of these there were 
more than one hundred and twenty-five ; in which number is in- 
cluded only the set speeches. Many of them were characterized 
by very decided ability ; and, indeed, the record bristled with sali- 
ent points and episodes of interest. Three efforts only, however, 
attracted any great degree of public notice, or marked turning- 
points in the discussion. These three were the speeches of Mr. 
Schurz on February 25th, and of Mr. Jones of Nevada, on April 
1st, in the Senate ; and that of Mr. Mitchell of Wisconsin, on 
March 27th, in the House. Throughout, the attitude of Mr. 
Schurz was, probably, more creditable to himself individually 
than that of any other man. Outside of all party lines, 
near the close of his senatorial term, coming from a Western 
State, in which he was believed in the detestable Congressional 
jargon to " antagonize " public opinion on the question at is- 
sue, he yet unhesitatingly flung himself into the struggle, in 
obedience to his convictions, and boldly risked his political 
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future on a faith in his principles. He triumphantly bore the 
brunt of the debate in the Senate, and his collisions with 
the inflationist leaders were not infrequently so sharp as to 
infringe on the limits of parliamentary courtesy. He repre- 
sented, on his side, the student, the theorist, the accomplished 
parliamentary debater ; ready, witty, armed at all points, he 
was never found wanting, was never despondent, and his record 
will even bear comparison with that of Canning in the English 
debate on the Bullion Report. Mr. Jones of Nevada made but 
two brief speeches, the first of which, however, stamped him at 
once as a debater of very decided power. It was marked through- 
out by a practical, incisive tone which stands out in agreeable 
relief against the droning monotony of the general discussion. 
Ready, vigorous, formidable in retort, he went to the gist of 
the subject as did no one else. There was a certain epigram- 
matic bluntness in the way in which he almost blurted out 
the ugly truths at issue which was most refreshing ; and 
the vigor and directness of thrust with which he unhorsed 
Mr. Morton, when that gentleman more than once undertook 
to meddle with him, must have given his unfortunate adversary 
a most realizing sense of the expediency of greater caution in 
the future. If any inference may be drawn from the maiden 
efforts of Mr. Jones, the Senate has secured in him a veritable 
acquisition during the remainder of his official term. 

Mr. Mitchell's speech in the House was of the best class 
which ever comes from the purely business man in public life. 
It was, apparently, a written essay, and formed no part of 
legitimate debate, as did the effort of Mr. Jones. It was, 
however, clear, unpretentious, direct, — the utterance of a 
practical man, who was not only familiar with the details of 
business, but who had done what so few of that class ever 
do, studied its theory and detected its formulas. Of the other 
speeches on the same side of the question it is not proposed to 
say anything. They are already forever buried in the columns 
of the Record. 

Upon the side of the inflationists Messrs. Morton, Ferry, 
and Logan were most conspicuous in the Senate, and Messrs. 
Kelley and Butler in the House. The efforts of none of these 
gentlemen were, in themselves, worthy of any particular no- 
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tice. Mr. Morton, of Indiana, was the real leader on his side of 
the question. A vigorous, ready, and formidable debater, his 
position throughout this discussion was one of peculiar diffi- 
culty. He was oppressed by the utterances of other days. 
One after another, his opponents — first Sherman, then 
Schurz, then Thurman — appealed to what Disraeli has called 
" the irrevocable pages of Hansard," and brought him face to 
face with his diametrically opposite opinions so freely and fully 
expressed but a few short months before. So frequently and 
elaborately was this process gone through with, — with such a 
cruel gusto and enjoyment on the part of his tormentors, that 
he must quite have grown to enjoy it himself at last. At least 
it seemed to occasion him no embarrassment. He never tried 
to explain away the discrepancy ; contenting himself always 
with the same old standard repartees, that " only dead men and 
idiots never changed " ; or that he was glad at last to recognize 
the sources from which his opponents drew their arguments, 
and to see them masquerading in his cast-off clothes. Mr. Mor- 
ton's record in this debate certainly does not commend him. 
He is said to be an aspirant for presidential honors. If such 
is the case it is safe to predict disappointment in store for him 
in that respect. No man with such a voluminous and varied 
record could hope to run the terrible gauntlet which hedges 
the way to the White House. Mr. Morton has the misfortune 
of combining to a degree quite inconsistent with success the 
attributes of a copious debater with those of a political weather- 
cock. 

Of Messrs. Ferry and Logan little need be said. The first 
is a fair specimen of the active and practical business man, 
half educated, and long accustomed to dealing with the outside 
of things, but now attempting the rSle of the financial states- 
man. In his view a complete collapse of credit is a mere 
currency derangement; a system radically unsound may at 
any moment be made sound by amending its by-laws. A 
courteous political tinker, with a sublime confidence in the 
efficacy of legislation, he contributed little to the discussion 
beyond much earnestness, a profuse display of rhetoric, and a 
great deal of rather thin sophistry. Mr. Logan developed in 
great perfection all the characteristics of the vox et prceterea ni- 
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Ml statesman. Talking more than any one else, he opened his 
share in this debate with a deliciously naif claim for consider- 
ation on the ground that he had formed his opinions only after 
devoting his whole leisure time " during the past two weeks, 
when not engaged in the Senate," to the most patient study 
of the science of finance, including researches into all the 
leading authorities ! Unfortunately, however, to the very end, 
he evinced a lamentable incapacity to grasp the distinction be- 
tween accumulated wealth and a medium of exchange. In his 
mouth wealth was money, and so was currency ; currency, 
therefore, was wealth. He accordingly always enjoyed the 
great advantage over his adversaries of answering their argu- 
ments at great length, and to his own perfect satisfaction, 
without in the remotest degree understanding them. He fur- 
ther contributed to the debate several very marked displays 
of extremely bad temper and worse manners, and a few dismal 
efforts at humor. During its last stages, however, this man 
either put himself forward or was put forward as the recog- 
nized parliamentary leader of a majority of the Senate of the 
United States. 

In the House of Representatives Mr. Kelley, of Pennsyl- 
vania, was the most prominent talker on either side, and is 
deserving of a moment's consideration. Referring to himself 
endearingly in the course of the debate as " Old Pig-iron," 
Mr. Kelley is an earnest and thoroughgoing protectionist of 
the Philadelphia school, and as such regards Mr. Henry C. 
Carey as " the most profound and philosophic student of social 
science the world has yet produced." As well as one can 
judge, a very honest man, his self-appreciation is something 
inconceivable, and, on paper and at a distance, most amusing. 
Of very limited capacity, irritable, and often arrogant in 
debate, absolutely sure in his own conclusions and never 
tracing any result beyond a proximate and apparent cause, 
delighting as the protectionist must in the post hoc ergo propter 
hoc argument, there is yet more individuality about him — 
more of which to compose a study of amusing foibles for a 
character in a novel, a sort of Rt. Hon. Nicholas Rigby — 
than in almost any other man on the floor of Congress, ex- 
cepting perhaps General Butler. There is something humor- 
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ously simple in his lofty estimates of himself and his friends, 
which he does not hesitate openly to avow, but which he also 
allows to crop out on all sorts of unexpected occasions. Of 
this description was his reply to Mr. Beck of Kentucky, who 
had made some allusion to him in debate which called forth a 
warm rejoinder ; when Mr. Kelley had finished, Mr. Beck 
politely inquired if he had got through. " Yes," rejoined 
the leonine Kelley, " unless you arouse me again." On an- 
other occasion, after upsetting and casting to the winds with 
scorn the whole long list of financial and economical author- 
ities of other lands, he fortified himself by a reference to 
" Henry C. Carey, John A. Thompson of Summit Point, West 
Virginia, and Charles Sears of Navasink, New Jersey, three 
as original and profound thinkers as God ever blessed our 
country with." 

Mr. Kelley would hardly deserve so long a notice in this 
paper, were it not for the singular fact that he was, throughout 
the discussion, the recognized exponent and the most earnest 
advocate of what has been adverted to as the single novel 
financial expedient suggested in it, — the 3.65 per cent inter- 
convertible bond scheme.* The suggestion of novelty may 
or may not be warranted ; but, certainly, with this excep- 
tion, there was not in the whole course of the wellnigh in- 
terminable debate a single idea which had not often before 
been proposed, discussed, and put in practice, in other times 
and other lands ; there was not a sophistry which had not over 
and over again been refuted and exposed in treatise and de- 
bate ; there was not a reply which could not be found in 
almost the same words, mutatis mutandis, in the records of 
many languages. To the student in financial discussion this 
monotony of repetition in the full confidence of original 
thought is wearisome to a degree. John Locke and John 
Law, Vansittart and Canning, Ricardo and Bosanquet, have 
left scant gleanings behind them ; though its members know 
it not, the art of financiering so as "to make one into two " is 
so far exhausted as to make it very difficult for Congress to 
give to its discussion the interest of novelty. None the less, 
if the 3.65 convertible-bond scheme, though not very profound, 

* See Sumner's " History of American Currency," p. 326. 
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has indeed the merit of novelty, it and its leading exponent 
are upon that score alone deserving of some consideration. 
Not that Mr. Kelley, or even Mr. Henry C. Carey, or those 
other " original and profound thinkers," Jones of Summit 
Point, and Sears of Navasink, can severally or collectively 
assert a copyright to this financial invention. On the contrary, 
that distinction is disputed with all the world by no less a per- 
son than General B. P. Butler of Massachusetts. That distin- 
guished financial authority plumes himself especially on the 
parentage of this plan, for on the 27th of March he said : " I 
believe that in 1869 I was the first to propose in an elaborate 
speech in this House the 3.65 bonds" ; and again, on April 6, 
1874, he declared that he had " elaborated " that scheme 
" with more care and with more thought than I ever bestowed 
upon any proposition, whether of law, finance, or politics." 

A financial " novelty " painfully " elaborated " by the Essex 
statesman, — whilom " the grim soldier of New Orleans," — 
indorsed by "the most profound student of social science the 
world has yet produced," as well as by an array of " the most 
original thinkers God has ever blessed our country with," — 
such a measure, championed by " Old Pig-iron " himself, 
could not but prove a quarry tempting even to a reviewer of 
what Mr. Logan would describe as "a depreciated intellect." 
But some consideration is due to a long-suffering community. 
Three thousand pages of solid financial discussion in one half- 
year is sufficient to stay the appetite of the veriest cormorant. 
Enough is proverbially as good as a feast, and it is not now 
proposed to supplement so plentiful a repast. And indeed the 
space allotted to this article can better be devoted to the one 
truly salient feature in the Congressional debate, — its innu- 
merable crudities, absurdities, and sophistries. With these it 
was most plentifully larded. Indeed, a well-culled selection 
of these gems of American forensic discussion would make a 
volume which would be interesting now and curious forever. 
That such vile sophistries should during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century be clothed in yet viler rhetoric and uttered 
in any deliberative body outside of a debating club in a luna- 
tic asylum ought to constitute matter for special wonder to 
ourselves, and doubtless will to all future generations. 
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It will be necessary to begin at the beginning and follow the 
thread of the debate. The cause of the crisis and consequent 
panic of 1873 would seem to have been obvious enough. For 
twelve years the country had been steadily running in debt, — 
borrowing on almost any terms, of whoever was willing to 
lend. The rate of interest to be paid was hardly matter for 
discussion ; and when the interest on such loans as were 
effected came due, more loans were negotiated with which to 
pay it. It seemed confidently to be believed that this process 
need never stop. It became a mania with States, with cities, 
with towns, with corporations, and with individuals. Espe- 
cially was it the case with railroads. Statistics incontroverti- 
bly showed that investments in this class of property averaged 
an annual return of barely six per cent ; yet loans were freely 
negotiated at ten, at fifteen, at twenty per cent, and bonds and 
stock on gayly printed paper were poured out in reckless pro- 
fusion. It is noteworthy that not a single speaker in the 
whole debate attempted to deal exhaustively with this subject. 
Many touched upon it ; not one laboriously collected the sta- 
tistics and exhibited to the country the hard, cruel figures in 
which its folly should stand confessed. Estimates, more or 
less careful, of the amount of the indebtedness thus incurred 
were given by three speakers, — Messrs. Penton of the Senate, 
and Townsend and Comingo of the House. In each case they 
were carelessly made and amounted to little more than 
guesses ; but they sustained each other. By Mr. Fenton our 
indebtedness was placed at $12,000,000,000, upon which an 
annual interest account of $ 720,000,000 had to be met. Mr. 
Townsend estimated the total at $10,000,000,000, and the 
interest at $ 600,000,000 ; and Mr. Comingo reached a similar 
result. If a business man effects a loan, and then borrows 
money to meet the interest upon it ; and then borrows again to 
pay interest on interest, beside increasing the loan, his affairs 
generally after a time culminate in a crisis ; that is, when he 
gets to a point where he can borrow no more, he collapses. It 
was to just that point that the business system of the United 
States arrived in the summer of 1873. To the matter-of-fact 
observer this all seemed simple enough ; the Congressional 
mind despises " theory," but is not " matter-of-fact." 
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Thackeray, somewhere in his writings, criticises severely the 
well-worn adage that " money is the root of all evil," and em- 
phatically declares that in his experience it was not in money, 
but in the want of money that the difficulty lay. This view of 
the case strongly commended itself to the average Congres- 
sional mind, and was stated in many forms with much point 
and earnestness. For instance, Mr. Logan thus explained the 
matter, adducing the case of Jay Cooke & Co., and at the same 
time administering one of his inimitably happy and humorous 
slaps at two of his opponents : — 

" A large portion — yes, a very large portion — of the railroad bonds 
thrown into the market, to carry on the larger railroad schemes of 
this country, has been taken in Europe. And why taken in Europe ? 
Because there they, have money and we have not 

" Let us take one example : the Northern Pacific Railroad scheme 

claimed to be wholly on a gold basis, as I understand We all 

know the sequel. Was this one of the sins of the greenbacks 1 I 
am rather inclined to believe it was for the lack of greenbacks, and 
not on account of their being in excess of the business wants of the 
country. No, sir ; it was want of faith in the enterprise on which 
the bonds were predicated which caused them not to be taken in 
sufficient amounts to carry the enterprise through, and Jay Cooke 
not being enabled to procure the money, when the money was not in 
the country to be procured, that caused the explosion of the scheme. 
But perhaps I have not looked far enough into the Senator's (Mr. 
Schurz) model authorities, " Marco Polo " and " Amasa Walker," to 
see the connection between the cause and effect." — Record, No. 79, 
March 21, 1874. 

To the same effect, Mr. Hunter of Indiana, also referring to 
the Jay Cooke problem : — 

" It was then for want of money, and not on account of too much 

of it, to meet his obligations, that he failed The injury in 

every instance can be traced to the want of money, and not to a 
superabundance of it." — Record, No. 86, March 29, 1874. 

In the Senate, Mr. Bogy of Missouri became poetic over 
this chronic difficulty : — 

" The Senate and the country may see and understand how and 
why it is that, however hard our farmers and planters may work and 
toil, however genial and fruitful the season may have been, however 
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plentiful and refreshing the rains may have fallen on the fruitful soil 
of the West and of the South, prosperity for the want of money was, 
and is to-day, an impossibility." — Record, No. 16, January 6, 1874. 

And finally, Mr. Whitehead, of Virginia, recurred to the 
same obvious truth : — 

" Sir, there seems to be a great deal of difficulty here as to what 
caused the panic, and gentlemen persist in saying that it was too 
much paper-money. Well, I do not pretend to controvert their 
sources of information ; but one thing I say, that we were perfectly 
satisfied in my section of the country that what caused the panic was 
a scarcity of money." — Record, No. 95, April 19, 1874. 

The government had issued tickets of value by which buyers 
and sellers effected exchanges ; according to the expressed 
views of half of the members of Congress, furnaces, mills, and 
shops, crowded with orders, doing a perfectly satisfactory busi- 
ness, with large profits, were suddenly obliged to suspend op- 
erations for the want of these tickets of value with which to 
effect exchanges. Such a proposition seems incredible, yet 
this is what Mr. Cameron, the senior Senator, a life-long 
banker, had to say upon it : — 

" I believe that the moment you do anything here which restores 
confidence to the people, you will have the manufactories started 
again. Confidence is the one thing that they need. They want 
currency when they get into operation. The cry was constantly — I 
know it myself from my intimate acquaintance with the large manu- 
facturers and the small manufacturers too — that every one of them 
needed more currency than they had. They had capital, but could 

not get that which enabled them to pay off their hands The 

manufacturers of the country need a currency which will enable them 
to pay their weekly and daily debts." — Record, No. 93, April 7, 1874. 

Considering his antecedents, by the way, the rdle played by 
Mr. Cameron throughout this debate was an exceedingly offen- 
sive one. He appeared as the " hoary, white-haired father," 
the " good old man," of the Senate, the venerable political 
Turveydrop, in fact, scattering about unctuous flowers of rhe- 
torical cant, which, considering the detestable political moral- 
ity of the man, are odorous in the extreme. Here are some 
specimens : — 

" Then again, the Senator said, what I do not believo is true, that 
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It costs something to be honest. My teaching has always been that 
honesty is the best policy. In my judgment, it is always profitable 
to be honest. The man who only looks for pecuniary profit is a' fool, 
because he always suffers. Just and honest acts of individuals, and 
wise and just acts of legislators, always produce benefits, not only for 
those for whom they legislate, but for themselves. The man in this 
Senate who will protect the laborer and the producer will always re- 
ceive honor and profit. He will derive no loss from that." — Record, 
No. 93, April 7, 1874. 

" I think he (Mr. Howe) believes, as I do, that there is a great deal 
of good left in the country, and a great deal of good left in mankind. 
Indeed, I believe, taking them generally, men are good. The excep- 
tion is a bad man in a crowd. And, therefore, I am always hopeful. 
I do not believe this country is going to be destroyed by any legisla- 
tion we shall enact here. There is too much good sense in this body 
to vote for anything that would at all tend to the destruction of the 
country. Every man here wants to do right." — Record, No. 93, 
April 7, 1874. 

But to return to the great theory of a credit collapse because 
of an insufficient supply of tickets of exchange. Example 
after example of this singular hallucination might be cited. 
Senators and members vied with each other in declaring that, 
" owing to the -remarkable scarcity of the article," the busi- 
ness men of the country had to stop, because they could not 
" get the currency to pay their hands." The idea of an excess 
of irredeemable money was " absurd " ; such phrases as 
" dearth," " famine," " grinding contraction," " criminal con- 
traction," were inadequate to express the dire pangs of those 
a-hungering for " more paper-money." It would be useless to 
multiply quotations to this effect ; especially as this diagnosis 
of the disorder was not satisfactory to all the authorities. Mr. 
Boutwell, of Massachusetts, for instance, as was befitting an 
ex-Secretary of the Treasury and the inventor of " the green- 
back-reserve " panacea, took a closer view of the question, and 
declined to concur in the heresy which sought for the root of 
all evil in the dire impecuniosity of the time. He looked for 
it elsewhere ; and at last his search was grandly rewarded by 
discovering it in the deposit of out-of-town balances during the 
summer-vacation period in the banks of Wall Street ; then he 
delivered himself as follows : — 

vol. cxix. — no. 244. 9 
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" I attribute the panic to the inflation of the currency locally ; 
and when you speak of the inflation of the currency, whether it be a 
paper currency or a metallic currency, it is always local Dur- 
ing the last season there was no inflation of the currency of this 
country appertaining to the whole country, but there was inflation of 
the currency limited to the city of New York 

" The processes by which the currency of the city of New York was 
inflated are generally well understood. The statistics show that the 
deposits of the banks of the city of New York, including the national 
banks and the banks established under the laws of the State, were 
increased $50,000,000 between the month of April and the month of 

September The presence of this vast sum of money in New 

York, accumulated by unnatural processes, brought upon that city, 
and then upon the whole country secondarily, the evils which we 
are now called upon to consider." — Record, No. 36, January 29, 
1874. 

Mr. Boutwell is a financial light. This discovery of the 
cause of the crisis of 1873 deserves to rank with his other dis- 
covery, made while Secretary of the Treasury in 1870, that the 
permitting foreigners to do our ocean carrying-trade was " a 
direct drain upon the resources of the country of just so much 
money, and equal to casting it into the sea, so far as the nation 
is concerned." Nor is it behind this startling economic prop- 
osition, which all future theorists on the science of wealth had 
best take note of as the ripe conclusion of a " practical ob- 
server " : — 

" The wealth of London is so great, that if her four million people 
were to suspend labor, and the income of the investments which have 
been made were to continue unimpaired and to be equally distributed 
for the support of the inhabitants, they, and the generations that are 
to follow them, could live on idleness and in comfort. This is the 
wealth of which I speak, — the accumulated wealth of generations." 
— Record, No. 37, January 29, 1874. 

Leaving Mr. Boutwell, however, let us pass from the cause 
of the crisis to its obvious remedy. As " want of money " 
was by the large majority settled upon as the root of all evil, 
it plainly followed that its removal lay in the creation of more 
money ; or, as Mr. Morton, of Indiana, beautifully expressed 
it: "The people want a little more currency. They believe 
it will be good for them, and I believe it. I believe it will 
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revive business all over this nation. I believe that business 
will spring up under the influence of a promise like that, just 
as the grass and the flowers will grow under the spring show- 
ers." While the same high authority had already announced 
in language equally happy that " vague declamation about the 
beauties of resumption is like the notes of the mocking-bird, 
which please only by their delusions." 

As government held a monopoly in the printing of currency 
business, it at once became not only its right, but a duty, and 
indeed one of its necessary functions, to supply that " little 
more " which the people wanted. The following are a few fair 
specimens of the absurdities and atrocities uttered on this 
subject : — ■ 

" The truth is, the Constitution does not make anything money, 
either gold or silver or anything else ; but leaves this question with 
the legislative department of the government, imposing no restraint 
or limitations upon its discretion, and assuming that it would be gov- 
erned by the general principles of expediency and common-sense. Now, 
in view of these antecedents and principles, I feel compelled to regard 
the powers of Congress over the money of the Republic absolutely 
sovereign, complete, indivisible, and unrestrained. . . . . It remained 
for the Congress of the United States, representing the most intelli- 
gent and the most highly civilized people of the world, to coin ' the 
credit of the nation,' and it has thus wisely provided a lawful money 
for the people, an instrument of exchange more perfect than that of 
any other nation. In our progress and development a great stride 
was taken in monetary science when the Legal-Tender Act of 1862 
was approved by the President of the United States, and now to 
perfect our fiscal system is the task which Congress must undertake 
and accomplish." — Mr. Field, op Michigan. Record, No. 21, Janu- 
ary 11, 1874. 

" I lay it down as an undeniable proposition that one of the high- 
est duties of a government is to make money cheap to the people, 
for upon the labor of the people it is dependent for its greatness and 
prosperity." — Mr. Wilson, op Indiana. Record, No. 90, April 3, 
1874. 

" A financial system, to be independent and free from the control 
of aggregated capital at the money centres of the country, must be 
based upon the cardinal doctrine that it is the duty and exclusive 
prerogative of the government to determine both the quality and the 
quantity of the currency which may be in circulation." — Mr. Wolfe, 
of Indiana. Record, No. 66, March 6, 1874. 
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" All that it is necessary for a government to do to create money 
is to stamp upon what it would change into money ' its image and 
superscription,' and declare it to be money." — Mb. Berry, of Ohio. 
Record, No. 39, February 1, 1874. 

" I think money in this country is made by an act of Congress. I 
think that is money which is declared by law to be money, a measure 
of value, a standard of exchange, a medium by which debts are ex- 
tinguished by law. An act of Congress declares what is money ; it 
stamps the money quality, the representative value, upon a bit of 
gold or silver just as it does upon paper. There is no difference in 
that respect. 

" The stamp of the United States upon gold or silver gives it the 
character of money and fixes its value as money. Without that, sir, 
it is simply an article of merchandise, — bullion ; a thing of the 
market, a commodity for bargain and sale simply, but not money. 
Paper which bears the stamp of the United States upon it as money 
is money. Its value is fixed by law. It bears the highest impress of 
value, — the faith of the nation. It is the only paper-money ever 
issued in this country that bore an honest front. It is not a child of 
monopoly." — Mr. Holman, op Indiana. Record, No. 95, April 9, 1874. 

" The gentleman says that promises to pay a gold dollar are float- 
ing ajbout, and bringing us to shame because we are not prepared to 
redeem them and keep the promise. I would like to see one of those 
promises to redeem a greenback with gold. They embody no such 
promise. They promise to pay a dollar ; and a dollar is what the 
sovereign power has declared shall be a dollar." — Mr. Kellbt, of 
Pennsylvania. Record, No. 7, December 10, 1873. 

" Mr. Speaker, in this debate we have heard it many times stated 
that our greenbacks are depreciated, and that they are below par. 
The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hawley] stated the other day 
that greenbacks were twelve per cent below par. Now I wish to con- 
trovert and deny such statements ; for they are not true. I admit 
that gold bears a premium and fluctuates with the price of foreign 
exchange in the market ; but I deny that greenbacks are below par, 
for the simple reason that they are the lawful money of the country, 
and therefore must be at par. If it be true that greenbacks to-day 
are twelve per cent below par, then, on the same theory, when gold 
coin was at fifty per cent premium, our greenbacks were fifty per cent 
below par ; when gold was one hundred per cent premium these 
greenbacks were worth nothing, — a dollar of lawful money would 
not buy even a wooden nutmeg. According to this mode of esti- 
mating the value of greenbacks, when gold was one hundred and fifty 
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per cent premium, the poor man, having ten dollars of good green- 
backs in his pocket, would have to pay five dollars to have them 
taken off his hands." — Mr. Field, op Michigan. Record, No. 99, 
April 14, 1874. 

Such being the function and abstract duty of government, 
the propriety of exercising it did not lack argument. Natu- 
rally, while spending in every form of investment several thou- 
sand millions of borrowed wealth, and until the day of settle- 
ment came, the country had enjoyed a great appearance of 
prosperity, — its material development had been wholly unpre- 
cedented. This afforded a noble opportunity for the post hoc 
ergo propter hoc argument. The whole of the prosperity was 
due, not at all to the application of borrowed wealth, but to the 
use of paper-money ; as well might a drunken man ascribe his 
drunkenness to the cup, and not to the wine ! Half a volume 
could be filled with examples of this fallacy, all couched in 
that vile rhodomontade which the Congressman mistakes for 
eloquence ; but let these three suffice : — 

" There are inconveniences attending our irredeemable currency 
and resulting from the fluctuations in the price of gold. No one 
denies it. But? how trifling have they been for the last ten years 
when compared with the vast benefits, the growth and development, 
which have sprung from that currency ! And how trivial and con- 
temptible will they be for years to come, when compared to the hard- 
ships and grinding oppression to result from forced resumption ! " — 
Senator Morton, of Indiana. Record, No. 81, March 24, 1874. 

" No one more ardently desires a return to specie payments than I 
do. But I cannot shut my eyes to two facts : the impossibility of 
resumption, except by a contraction which would bring disaster upon 
the country ; and that other great fact which it is impossible to ignore, 
that under an irredeemable paper currency, varying from seven hun- 
dred to seven hundred and fifty millions, the country has attained a 
prosperity, not fictitious but real, greater by far than at any period 
of our history. Argue and refine as gentlemen may, here is a stub- 
born fact which confounds all their theories." — Senator Pratt, of 
Indiana. Record, No. 52, February 17, 1874. 

"We adopted a new system of currency about ten years since. If 
it was too large for us, if the notes it authorized were irredeemable 
in gold or silver, if it was inconsistent with that of other countries 
and at war with the most beautiful theories of our proudest writers 
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and orators, it has allowed us to expand the villages of Chicago and 
of St. Louis into mighty cities, and to earn one half as much wealth 
in ten years as England has earned since it was invaded by Julius 
Caesar some two thousand years ago." — Me. Clark, op New Jersey. 
Record, No. 87, March 31, 1874. 

Of course, as the development was wholly due to our own 
happy invention of a paper currency, no thanks whatever were 
due to those lenders of capital, — those " credit-mongers " and 
" gold-mongers," as Mr. Kelley delighted to call them, — who 
had intruded themselves into our Paradise : that unfortunate 
class — who were then philosophizing over the loss in the 
panic of several hundreds of millions of dollars — did indeed 
come in for some rare flowers of rhetoric. The following, for 
example, do not lack energy ; beginning with Mr. Beck of 
Kentucky, the Democratic leader in the House : — 

" Why, I ask, should Congress specially seek to encourage the busi- 
ness of the money-changers ? These men produce nothing, add 
nothing to wealth ; they toil not, neither do they spin. They live on 
the necessities or misfortunes of productive labor. They are the 
drones in the hive of industry. It might not be polite to say that 
they are the buzzards who batten and fatten on the corruptions of the 
body politic. Moses, by divine authority, prohibited^ their business, 
and Christ drove them from the Temple because under them it became 
a den of thieves." — Record, No. 95, April 9, 1874. 

" Why is it that representatives forget the interests of their own 
section and stand up here as the advocates of the gold-brokers and 
money-lenders and sharks, the same class of men whose tables Christ 
turned over, and whom he lashed out of the Temple at Jerusalem V — 
Senator Logan, or Illinois. Record, No. 79, March 21, 1874. 

And in the following we have a kindly reference to Mr. Mc- 
Culloch, late Secretary of Treasury, before Mr. Boutwell and 
Mr. Richardson redeemed the languishing financial reputation 
of the country : — 

" We have doubled the indebtedness of the tax -payers of the coun- 
try by agreeing to pay the five-twenty bonds in gold, when they were 
contracted to be paid in greenbacks ; but that does not satisfy the 
insatiate greed, the voracious appetite, of the Shylocks and sharks, the 
bankers and brokers, the money-mongers and gold-worshippers of the 
country. 

" No, sir, these lineal descendants and next of kin to the sordid 
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and mercenary crew whom the Saviour of the world when on earth 
■whipped and scourged from the Temple at Jerusalem, must add to the 
intolerable burden of debt of the people, by bringing the price of 
everything down to the standard of gold, and contracting the cur- 
rency for the purpose of accomplishing that sublimest of all follies in 
the present condition of the country,- — resumption of specie payments. 
" Mr. Speaker, the contracting policy of the government, inaugu- 
rated in the interest of capital and money, by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, whose grovelling instincts I trust now are being fully de- 
veloped and satisfied amidst the gold and bullion of Threadneedle 
Street, is unparalleled in the history of modern times, for its wanton 
disregard of the rights of the tax-payers of the country, and for its 
inexcusable contempt for the lessons of experience." — Me. Buckneb, 
of Missouri. Record, No. 87, March 31, 1874. 

It required, however, all the logic and energies of Mr. B. F. 
Butler of Massachusetts to go to the root of the " credit-mon- 
ger and gold-monger" evil. That gentleman has long, it 
is said, been in the habit of declaring that he " never knew 
what comfort was till he got rid of his last vestige of char- 
acter " ; the full benefit of this conclusion from ripe per- 
sonal experience he now proposed to impart to the country. 
Oblivious of the fact that men and nations of poor credit have 
always to submit to the largest sacrifices, his road to absolute 
financial happiness lay through a perfect disregard of our obli- 
gations. He thus, not for the first time, developed this other 
financial " novelty " : — 

" One word further upon the question of credit in Europe. I have 
heard many times before, as we have just heard, ' Now, if you do any- 
thing to relieve the people we shall injure our credit in Europe ' ; and 
I want to say here that we have had too much credit in Europe for 
our bonds. We have them there to such an amount that we are send- 
ing $ 125,000,000 of gold yearly to pay interest on our bonds sold to 
buy and import luxuries, and the quicker Europe stops taking our 
bonds, the better I shall be satisfied. I have no hesitation or doubt 
upon this matter ; yet I have always been told, whenever I said a 
word about bringing the currency of this country into a condition for 
the use and prosperity of the country, thus bringing down the rate of 
interest from which national banks make dividends of 10 and 15 per 
cent annually and lay by 20 per cent surplus, — I have always been 
answered, ' You will hurt our credit abroad..' Sir, we carried on this 
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great war of ours without any credit abroad, and during all that time 
we had to bear our own burdens and provide our currency in our own 
way. We then passed an act by which our credit was raised abroad, 
and thereby our bonds, which we had to that time carried, ourselves, 
were sold in Europe, at from 30 to 60 cents on the dollar, and be- 
cause of our raised credit we have had to buy them back, under our 
absurd idea of reducing the public debt, at 100 and 112 cents on the 
dollar. I do not desire to see this process of depletion of our wealth 
going on any longer, and I am not anxious what the bankers of Eu- 
rope think about our credit. The quicker they stop loaning us money 
the happier we shall be. If they send what they are now sending 
over to us, the strong arms and willing hearts of the emigrant labor 
of their country, then we shall be able to work out our own salvation, 
not in fear and trembling." — Record, No. 11, December 16, 1873. 

Naturally, so obnoxious a class as the lenders of capital were 
to be suppressed as the common enemies of mankind. Neither 
was their suppression a difficult task. They levied their unholy 
gains through the loaning of money : now money was in de- 
mand simply because money was scarce ; in this country cur- 
rency indisputably was money ; if, therefore, the United States 
printed an abundance of currency, then money would no longer 
be scarce, and consequently the occupation of the money-lender 
would be gone. Thence followed the cardinal idea of " cheap 
money," with which the whole debate resounded : — 

" Cheap money is the one thing needful for the agricultural and 
productive interests of this country ; and let the debt-burdened West 
and the debt-burdened South heed it. Cheap interest is what we 
want. If you will show me a country that pays, as we do in the 
South, from 15 to 26 per cent per annum for its currency, I will show 
you a country where prosperity is dead or dying, and every industrial 
interest prostrate. High interest is high evidence of low prosperity. 
It is at the same time the evidence and the cause of the destruction 

of the. prosperity of any community But, Mr. President, we 

are told that as a means of relief we must diversify our labor. No man 
is more impressed with the importance and the necessity of diversity 

of labor than I am Give us the means, give us a sufficiency 

of circulation to make interest cheap, and we will diversify our labor. 
Give us the means, and we will seize upon all the advantages which 

nature has given us Give us the means. This is what we ask 

of Congress. Give us a financial system which shall secure to us 
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money at rates which rule in England and France." — Senator Gor- 
don, op Georgia. Record, No. 32, January 24, 1874 

"I have taken the ground that the expansion of the currency — 
not the inflation, as some Senators have endeavored to characterize it, 
but an expansion equal to the expansion of business — would in its 
effect reduce the rate of interest ; that in proportion to the adequacy 
of currency the rate of interest would be reduced ; and the very rea- 
son why there is such opposition to the proposition to make the cur- 
rency convertible into 3.65 bonds is because that would be con- 
strued into a national declaration that the rate of interest should 
rule lower." — Senator Ferry, of Michigan. Record, No. 48, Febru- 
ary 12, 1874. 

" Mr. President, there is no more sense in a scarcity of money than 
there is in a scarcity of food. As an abundance of food strengthens 
the body and gives it action and energy, so an abundance of money 
stimulates business and industry, and promotes the growth and the 
prosperity of the nation. O, but, we hear it said, you will increase 
speculation ! Well, sir, I am not very much frightened at that. 
Speculation is the great stimulus of growth and prosperity after all. 
Some kinds of speculation are not profitable ; speculation in stocks is 
not ; but speculation is the great stimulus of growth and prosperity. 
.... Plenty of money — not an excess of it, but plenty of money — 
makes business active and prosperous, and promotes the growth and 
development of a nation." — Senator Morton, op Indiana. Record, 
No. 49, February 13, 1874. 

" The question, after all, is, whether we have enough. How shall 
we determine it % The law of supply and demand determines it to a 
great extent. The rate of interest testifies in the case. Is it possible 
that the quantity of the currency is sufficient to make the necessary 
exchanges of the country, when the holders of the currency demand 
and receive 12 to 18 per cent interest for if! Shall not this medium 
of exchange be measured by the same laws which govern all other 
commodities as to the quantity on the market 1 If we have abun- 
dance, why are the producers and manufacturers compelled to pay 
such rates of interest V — Mr. Bundt, op Ohio. Record, No. 34, Jan- 
uary 27, 1874. 

And after Mr. Bundy had thus distinguished himself, Mr. 
Kelley rose for the purpose of " elucidating " certain points, 
and referred to what has been quoted, as follows : — 

" So grateful am I to him [Mr. Bundy] for the expression of the 
true foundations and limitations of currency, and of the true laws of 
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finance, that I could not speak at this time if my words were to 
imply dissent from his premises or argument." 

Naturally, however, with this vital function imposed on gov- 
ernment, of seeing that money was plenty and interest " cheap," 
it became all good legislators to see to it also that no abuse 
crept in through their own unwisdom. There were almost 
no " inflationists " in Congress ; they were all " hard-money " 
men, — all excepting Messrs. Kelley of Pennsylvania, and 
Butler of Massachusetts. Those two profound thinkers had 
long since spurned from under their feet all belief in the bar- 
barism of specie, and, soaring aloft on greenback wings into 
a financial empyrean all their own, were wrapt in seraphic con- 
templation of the ineffable excellence of a system of 3.65 per 
cent interconvertible bonds. Their brother legislators were, 
however, — in their own eyes at least, — hard-headed, practical 
men, contending with visionary theorists. Messrs. Morton 
and Perry and Logan and Merriman all resented the term 
" inflationist," when applied to them, with equal vehemence ; 
in no sense, they declared, were they " inflationists," — they 
were " moderate expansionists." 

" That this augmented issue would to some extent impair the 
profits of a certain class, I have no doubt ; but this class is not the 
producing one. It consists of money-lenders and capitalists in favor 
of high interest. That this amount of money would enable the West 
to engage in new enterprises is to my mind as clear as any rule in 
arithmetic. To allow to this people a sufficient amount of currency, 
— although it may be an augmentation of the present volume, — is 
not inflation. I understand inflation to be an amount beyond the 
businesss wants of the country ; but within the limits required by the 
needs of trade and commerce, it is not inflation." — Senator Bogy, 
of Missoubi. Record, No. 65, March 5, 1874. 

" The people of this country have some sense. They want enough 
money, but do not want any more. They want enough to do the 
business of the country ; but because they want enough to do that, 
they are told they will get drunk, they will become gluttons, they 
will want $2,000,000,000 ! The very argument is an impeachment 
of the intelligence of Congress and of the people of the United States. 
They know that population has increased ; they know that the coun- 
try has been developed ; they know that business has been vastly in- 
creased, and that more currency is demanded ; and because they ask 
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an increase just adequate to this increase of demand, we are met with 
the cry of ' inflation,' ' irredeemable paper,' ' the country is to be 
ruined,' and .somebody is to be scared ! " — Senator Morton, op In- 
diana. Record, No. 89, April 2, 1874. 

" Gentlemen here, who are in favor of a return to specie payments, 
use the word ' inflation ' as applicable to gentlemen who are in favor 
of a moderate increase of the currency. I do not understand that to 
be inflation by any means. You cannot inflate the currency until the 
currency is up to the standard of necessity, and then an increase 
would be inflation. It is a question whether the currency is up to 
that standard, and not a question of inflation ; and the word ' infla- 
tion ' as it is used here, seems to be a very improper one. If I un- 
derstand it, and if Worcester and Webster understood it, it means 
' to puff up,' ' fill up,' and ' swell out.' Gentlemen may be inflated 
sometimes, but the currency is not by any means." — Senatob 
Logan, op Illinois. Record, No. 32, January 24, 1874. 

When it came, however, to the question of what a " moder- 
ate expansion " was, a considerable diversity of opinion mani- 
fested itself. Some said fifty millions, others five hundred 
millions ; and yet others inclined to an annual settlement, With 
a volume of currency to be fixed, as the first act of each ses- 
sion, in the wisdom of Congress : — 

" Mr. Ferry, of Michigan. Mr. President, I have nothing to con- 
ceal on this question. The proposition of the Senator from North 
Carolina would bring up the volume of the currency, together with 
the $44,000,000 reserve, to about what I thought might be the right 
point, and it would seem I have the support of the Senate to affirm 
my judgment. The $44,000,000 would, with the $46,000,000, make 
the total volume of circulation $800,000,000. The $44,000,000 re- 
serve ought to be made a part of the permanent circulation, and not 
be left to issue and withdrawal at pleasure. I answer the Senator, 
therefore, that after having $46,000,000 national-bank notes and the 
$44,000,000 reserve, we should be disposed to rest." — Record, No. 
77, March 19, 1874. 

" Then, sir, how much currency is needed 1 I cannot answer the 
question, but I venture to say one thing. Distribute $ 500,000,000 
broadcast this day in the land, and it will be swallowed up like the 
water upon a parched desert As a plan, however, I would sug- 
gest that it might be issued in five equal annual instalments. By 
this process it would be rapidly absorbed in the liquidation of debts 
and profitable investments ; would be combined with labor and inter- 
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mingled with our diversified industries ; made active in production 
and tributary to national wealth, instead of being locked up in a 
bonded debt, whose only active property is that of the eating cancer, 
consuming the body on which it is fastened. 

" But how shall we get it ? I have a plan of my own. How did 
we lose it % What became of it ? In the first place it was retired in 
five-twenty and other bonds. The principle is easy, — redeem or pay 
off the five-twenty bonds in legal-tender notes and restore the equi- 
librium which was lost when these notes were retired Redeem 

your five-twenty bonds, pay them off, and give the country legal- 
tenders. It needs them." — Mr. Beight, of Tennessee. Record, No. 
42, March 31, 1874. 

" A currency good in the payment of all debts would fix the price 
of commodities, and the value of debts would be adjusted to it. The 
price would be high or low, depending upon the volume of the cur- 
rency. Perhaps there might be tables of the increase of population, 
and authority given the government in the course of paying its ex- 
penses to issue a fixed increase of currency annually, to keep pace 
with the growth and the increase of population of the country, and to 
provide for the loss or destruction of the circulating medium ; or that 
feature might be left to Congressional action in the future, when the 
necessity of the case should require it." — Mb. Mellish, of New 
York. Record, No. 12, January 11, 1874. 

In the course of an extract which has been quoted from a 
speech of Mr. Bogy of Missouri, it may be noticed that it had 
occurred to that gentleman that an increase in the volume of 
irredeemable legal-tender notes, while doubtless favorable to 
the interests of one class, — those who paid, — might perchance 
affect prejudicially another, — those who received. His answer 
was prompt : in plain English, it was that the debtors, as a 
class, were useful men who could not afford to pay ; while the 
creditors, equally as a class, were useless if not bad men, who 
could afford to lose. The conclusion was apparent. There 
were many specimens of this line of argument, of which the 
following are a few : — 

" Expansion, which is held up as a bugbear to frighten the timid, 
will, if it hurts at 'all, only hurt those who cannot be seriously in- 
jured. Contraction ruins those who cannot rally from the blow 
inflicted." — Mr. Beck, of Kentucky. Record, No. 95, April 9, 1874. 

" The alternative now stands before us of expansion in some form 
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or resumption ; commercial life or commercial death ; either diffusion 
of wealth or monopoly of wealth. The question involves the pros- 
perity of the producer, else the enrichment of the non-producer ; 
whether the laborer shall walk more erect, or the capitalist more 
proudly strut." — Senator Feebt, of Michigan. Record, No. 70, 
March .11, 1874. 

" There are, or at all events there should be, no favored classes in 
legislation ; but we are in a dilemma from which we cannot escape 
without doing what I have indicated. Which, then', ought to be the 
favored class, and which shall it be 1 Shall we adopt that policy 
which will add to the burdens of the debtor and increase the wealth of 
the creditor class, or shall we, as far as lies in our power, endeavor to 
lift the burden from the former and impose it in a measure upon the 
latter ) To these questions I have but one answer to give ; and that 
is, let us, as far as is in our power, try to relieve the unfortunate 
debtor class, and afford them an opportunity to overcome the adverse 
fortune by which they have been overtaken ; and at the same time 
do what we may and can to prevent unnecessary sacrifices by those 
who have been more highly favored and have escaped the horrors of 
financial embarrassment." — Mb. Comingo, of Missouri. Record, No. 
122, May 10, 1874. 

But perhaps as comical an argument as any advanced in the 
whole debate was that of Mr. Boutwell, when he undertook to 
show how, through ingenious financial expedients, the terrible 
fall in the value of legal-tender notes, which succeeded the 
Treasury suspension in 1861, had wrought no harm to the 
creditors of that period. This proposition deserves to be quoted 
at length : — 

" I ask what excuse, except the sternest necessity, can be offered to 
the country upon the moral question if you add to the volume of cur- 
rency and enable debtors to pay their debts with less value than would 
have been required under the currency that existed when the debts 
were contracted % In the war we had an excuse ; it was a valid ex- 
cuse. The country was in peril ; every interest was in jeopardy. 
Individual rights under such circumstances are comparatively unim- 
portant. Necessity, stern necessity, is the excuse ; it is the defence. 
But the injustice of the proceeding was considered. We offered to the 
creditors of the country who held notes without interest the oppor- 
tunity to exchange those notes for bonds bearing interest ; and by the 
policy of the government and the purposes of the people those bonds 
have become as valuable as coin. Therefore the creditor class that 
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was at first compelled to receive in payment of debts currency less 
valuable than that which existed when the debts were contracted, by 
investing the moneys which they thus received in the securities of 
the government, transferred the loss first imposed upon themselves to 
the country as a whole ; therefore, considering the creditor class of the 
years 1862, 1863, and 1864 together, they suffered nothing by the 
transaction." — Senator Boutwell, of Massachusetts. Record, No. 
36, January 29, 1874. 

In other words, there was in 1862, 1863, and 1864, a class 
in the community which lived on fixed incomes, — on salaries, 
rents derived from leases, interest on bonds and mortgages, and 
on annuities. With the money so received they paid their rents 
and taxes, bought their food and clothes, and educated their 
children. The government during those three years debased 
the measure of value from 100 to 36, and rent, food, clothes, 
and education went up in price proportionately. This large 
class received their incomes, contracted in gold, in legal-tender 
notes ; but, says the ex-Secretary, no wrong was done them 
" as a class," for had they not seen fit to pay rent, to buy food 
and clothes, and to educate their children, they might have 
invested their incomes in government bonds, which, by good 
fortune, have risen to par ! Asa" plain," " practical," " ob- 
serving " man, — not one of your " theorists " or " doctrinaires," 
but a hard-headed retail shopkeeper, — Mr. Boutwell should 
have closed this disquisition on financial ethics and clinched 
his argument with the ancient and homely adage, that the 
creditor class, " as a class," cannot expect " to eat its cake, and 
have it too." 

But Mr. Boutwell's great discovery in the course of this de- 
bate was that the depreciated legal-tender notes of the United 
States were neither " dishonored rags " nor " printed lies." 
In view of the promise printed on the face of each of them, 
both of these facts had been roundly stated by the " bullion- 
ists," as their opponents delighted to call the advocates of 
specie payment, at a very early stage in the debate. This ex- 
cited the patriotic indignation of many gentlemen, and, among 
others, of Mr. Boutwell, who announced " that he had yet to 
learn how the public credit is improved or the character of the 
country increased by the statement that it is living in constant 
financial dishonor." There are few things, except signing their 
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names, in connection with the proper ordering of national 
finances, which Mr. Boutwell and his protege and successor in 
the United States Treasury Department have not, apparently, 
" yet to learn " ; hut it would seem to be quite elementary that 
a pompous silence in relation to one's protested notes, however 
impressive it may be, is, after all, a poor substitute for cash ; 
to the theoretic mind the discredit seems to be in the failure 
to pay, not in the plainness of speech thereon. But Mr. 
Boutwell argued that the legal-tender notes were not dis- 
credited, because, though they promised to pay " dollars," 
they did not specify when they would be paid : — 

" Whoever will look at a United States note will see that there is 
no obligation expressed — and I think none implied — in what is 
written upon the note, that it is to be paid at a particular time. It 
is redeemable at the pleasure of the government, but not payable at 
any particular moment. Such was the spirit of the law. Such, I 
think, has been the view of the Treasury Department As re- 
gards the United States notes, they are redeemable at any time, but 
they are payable only at the pleasure of the government ; that is to 
say, the government will consult its own convenience, — the ideas that 
prevail as to a wise public policy. I only make these remarks that I 
may put an end, so far as an expression of opinion can put an end, to 
the opinion prevailing in the community that the government has for 
a moment been discredited in reference to the redemption of these 

notes I suppose the courts would enforce the payment of a 

similar private obligation after the demand was made, considering the 
circumstances, whether they were reasonable or not ; but the rule 
does not apply to the government. There is no power of making the 
demand." .... 

" Me. Morrill, of Vermont. I am quite ready to admit that there 
is no obligation which can be enforced by law ; but it does not de- 
stroy the moral obligation." — Record, No. 20, January 10, 1874. 

But Mr. Morrill got nothing by his reply, as the ex-Secretary 
triumphantly declared that "the equity and morality of the 
proceeding are to be sought for in the hearts and purposes of 
the people." 

This question of the redeemable character of legal-tender 
notes excited in the course of the debate no little discussion, 
both metaphysical and legal. On the metaphysical side of the 
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question several conundrums were propounded by various gen- 
tlemen, all indicating an opinion that the legal-tenders were 
already " redeemable." As, for instance, in reply to Mr. G. 
F. Hoar, who asked him if he did not consider " the faith of 
the government pledged to the redemption of the greenbacks in 
coin," Mr. Kelley characteristically and enigmatically respond- 
ed as follows : — 

" Mr. Kelley. I say I think the faith of the government is pledged 
to the redemption of the greenback ; but I have no time to go into a 
scientific discussion of the question of what is redemption. Some day 
I shall be glad to have the gentleman make an hour's speech and let 
me puzzle him with a few questions, such as whether a thing is not 
redeemed when it buys its full value." — Record, No. 27, January 18, 
1874. 

The unfortunate Mr. Mellish of New York, who, almost be- 
fore the debate was over, lost his mind and died, philosophized 
to much the same effect : — 

" Inasmuch as our currency under the proposed plan would repre- 
sent the dollar and its multiples, the critic or hypercritic will ask, 
What is a dollar ? Answer : It is the name conventionally adopted 
as a unit of value. But what is it worth, and what do you measure 
a dollar by ? Answer : By the same method as with the silver and 
gold dollar under the specie system, — by another dollar of the same 
kind. But what is it worth 1 says the critic. It is worth as much 
wheat, or cloth, or leather, or salt, or rum, or tobacco, as you can 
buy with it. And that is all that can be said of a gold or silver 
dollar." — Record, No. 86, March 29, 1874. 

But Mr. B. P. Butler, as usual, settled the question so as to 
obviate the necessity of its further discussion forever : — 

" I hear a great deal said about ' an irredeemable paper currency.' 
What is currency ? It is an instrument of exchange, an instrument 
to work with, to use, to measure values, to carry on transactions. 
Why does not somebody get up here and make us an argument about 
an irredeemable yardstick, or an irredeemable quart-pot, or an irre- 
deemable bushel- measure, or an irredeemable Fairbanks scale ? Why 
should we want to redeem this instrument of exchange, this measure 
of value? We want to use it all the time." — Record, No. 93, April 
7, 1874. 

It so happens, however, that the first law passed under the 
administration of President Grant was an act to strengthen 
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the credit of the United States, which, among other things, 
" solemnly pledged " the national faith " to make provision at 
the earliest practicable period for the redemption of United 
States notes in coin." Five years had passed away and not 
one step in the direction indicated had yet been taken. And 
now the inflation leaders dealt with this act in two ways : by 
one section of them it was roundly denounced, while by the 
other it was gently interpreted away. Mr. Kelley was the 
leading exponent of the first class, as Mr. Boutwell was of the 
second. The former gentleman was peculiarly explicit : — 

" Me. Kelley. I will accommodate the order of my remarks to the 
gentleman's question, although I would have preferred that he had 
allowed me to reach it at another point. Sir, the resolution of 1869, 
to which the gentleman refers, was passed in order that it might be 
said that the first act signed by General Grant was a declaration in 
support of the public credit. It originated in the room of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and was a bit of buncombe by which 
opposition members were to be compelled to vote to sustain the pub- 
lic credit. 

" A Member. And you voted for it." — Record, No. 27, January 18, 
1874. 

" Where did one Congress get the power to bind its successors for- 
ever by an ordinary act of legislation i 0, yes ! It is all right to 
amend the act of 1862 by the act of 1869, after the bonds were 
issued, and add $ 200,000,000 to their value ; but of course legisla- 
tion that would relieve labor and save to the producers of our wealth, 
the patient toilers in the field and the mine and the shop, $21,240,000 
a year, would be a violation of public faith ! What an argument in a 
republic ! " — Me. Holman, of Indiana. Record, No. 95, April 9, 1874. 
" It is known to every gentleman that you passed an act in 1869 
saying you would redeem this debt in gold. Suppose you did. It 
did not form any part of the contract. It was a legislative act and 
bound -nobody, but simply authorized the government officer to pay 
in gold. Whenever you repeal it, it is at an end. It is not like the 
law of the Medes and Persians." — Mb. Bright, op Indiana. Record, 
No. 87, March 31, 1874. 

" I think it would be quite justifiable in any future Congress to 
regard such legislation as null and void. It is not fair to assume 
that all wisdom will die with this Congress, or that we know better 
how many greenbacks will be necessary in 1880 than will the then 
representatives of the people. Of course this principle will apply to 
VOL. CXIX. — NO. 244. 10 
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the farce of ' a solemn pledge ' in regard to limiting the volume of 
greenbacks passed some years ago, and about which has been let off 
so much of touching, not to say maudlin, eloquence. Even the Con- 
stitution fixes nothing in perpetuity ; how absurd, then, to claim a 
greater scope for an enactment of Congress, which may be passed 
suddenly and under excitement, than can be claimed for a solemn 
provision of the Constitution itself." — Mr. Mellish, of New York. 
Record, No. 86, March 29, 1874. 

Mr. Boutwell's ingenious method of referring those curious 
as to the significance of this act to " the hearts and purposes 
of the people" for information on that point has already 
been referred to. This simple method of disposing of an ugly 
point strongly commended itself to the Congressional mind, 
and brought out numerous marginal glosses on the words 
" earliest practicable period " : — 

" The word ' practicable ' in the law of 1869 is not synonymous with 
' possible.' It does not mean at every sacrifice, or at all hazards, but 
when the government is in a condition to do it, and it can be done 
without injury to the general prosperity and the business of the 
country. Upon the greenback circulation there can be no technical 
default by the government. It is not a private but a public obliga- 
tion, part of a general system of finance and administration issued 
for purposes of general policy and to be paid in the same way. The 
greenbacks were issued as a substitute for coin, the day of payment 
left indefinite and dependent upon the future condition and business 
of the country." — Senator Morton, of Indiana. Record, N o.79, 
March 24, 1874. 

" I therefore say that the Senator's idea that the government can 
only maintain her honor by paying out a dollar in gold for each dol- 
lar in greenbacks is erroneous. She will pay every dollar of it when 
it can be done without detriment to the treasury or injury to her 
citizens ; And that is what is meant by ' as soon as practicable on her 
part,' which the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Sherman] dwells on so much." 
— Senator Logan, of Illinois. Record, No. 29, January 31, 1874. 

" Congress, in 1869, after the hue and cry of the Western Demo- 
crats for repudiation had somewhat subsided, passed an act to 
strengthen the public credit. This act binds the government to 
redeem the greenbacks at the earliest moment practicable. At pres- 
ent specie redemption is not practicable. It is not even possible. 
The people, who own the greenbacks, and who are the sole judges of 
the question of practicability, do not demand it now. The greenback 
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is more popular than ever before, and it holds its value unimpaired 
amid all the clamors of all its detractors." — Me. Sherwood, or Ohio. 
Record, No. 89, April 2, 1874. 

Mr. Ferry, however, laid down the broad general principle 
that, with individuals as well as with governments, willingness 
to pay one's notes was the one conclusive proof of the ability 
to do so, and that the examination into " the hearts and pur- 
poses of the people " should go no further ; unwillingness to 
pay was sufficient evidence of inability to pay, and conclusive 
on the " earliest practical period " point ; consequently " the 
government, when able conveniently to pay, will pay." The 
colloquy setting forth this startling theory of commercial faith 
is too long to quote. (Record, No. 77, March 11, 1874). 

But this branch of the discussion brought up the whole 
" greenback " question, and the eagle fairly screamed in his 
wrath at the opprobium cast upon such a noble legacy of our 
martial glories. The logic here becomes so absurd and the 
rhetoric so detestable, that the temptation to quote is not 
easily resisted. But a single specimen of each style of argu- 
mentation must suffice. We may as well begin with the 
good old post ergo propter, and Senator Cameron, of Pennsyl- 
vania, may state it: — 

" He [Mr. Stewart of Nevada] said that our currency was the 
reproach of the country. I wanted to know from the Senator where 
was the reproach. Was the issuing of our greenbacks, and after- 
ward the establishment of our national banks, a reproach when it 
saved the country from the hand of the spoiler 1 Was it a reproach 
when this government of ours, which I and other men believe the 
most beneficent government in the world, was saved from destruction 
and the country from dismemberment 1 Was that a reproach ? I 
think not. Without our hanking system, without our greenbacks, 
we should have been severed long ago. The great consummation of 
the war, which destroyed so much capital and so many valuable lives, 
was saved to us dnd to the world and to future generations by the 
currency which the wisdom of Congress gave to the people. I think 
there was no reproach in that." — Record, No. 56, February 21, 1874. 

Next, Mr. Ferry, with the reductio ad absurdum : — 
" I ask your attention to the two ways of measuring the value of 
this currency. What are they? Go into the markets; question 
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Wall Street ; and the answer made in the midst of the panic was, 
that the value of this currency was only six per cent discount, — 
ninety-four cents to the dollar in gold. I ask the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Howe] whether that be ' stuff,' whether that be ' counter- 
feit money ' \ And I ask the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Morrill] 
if such is an ' engraved falsehood '1 If in market, in the midst of 
the panic, it was worth ninety-four cents, and to-day, I believe, is 
worth ninety cents in coin, then strictly, according to the epithets 
and estimates of these Senators, it would be ten cents lie and ninety 
cents truth." — Record, No. 14, December 19, 1873. 

Then Mr. Morton argued that the people accepted the legal- 
tender notes, not because the courts compelled them to accept 
them or nothing, but because they loved them and preferred 
them to gold ; technically the argumentum ab amore viridis- 
tergi : — 

" The issue of greenbacks solved the financial question of the war, 
and from that time forward there was little trouble or doubt about 
the means for carrying on the conflict. The greenbacks grew steadily 
in popular favor, and, notwithstanding the premium on gold, became, 
and are to-day, the most popular currency the country has ever had. 
The idea that they were a forced loan never occurred to the people. 
They took them without force, would part from them with reluc- 
tance." — Record, No. 81, March 24, 1874. 

Then comes an argument from the inexpediency of waste ; — 
money is wealth, currency is money, — " greenbacks " are 
currency, therefore " greenbacks " are wealth : — 

"When you tell me that you will repeal the legal-tender act 
and burn up the legal-tender notes, I tell you you will burn up 
$ 382,000,000 values in this country, and you reduce to that extent, 
by $ 382,000,000 of values, the property of the people of the United 
States of America. That is exactly the result, .... and I tell you, 
gentlemen, when they go before this country with propositions like 
this, .... they will find a voice coming from the hard-fisted yeo- 
manry of this land, that will make them shake and tremble in their 
boots." — Mr. Logan, op Illinois. Record, No. 149, June 12, 1874. 

Next comes the argumentum ab amore patriae : — 

"And right here rests the true basis of all our currency. While 
the people cheerfully and readily pay taxes, the currency can never be dis- 
credited, notwithstanding public men decry it as lies, mockery, repu- 
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diation, and shame ; thus doing more to blast the reputation of their 
country and befoul its fair name than they could by any device of 
•wickedness short of rebellion and treason." — Mr. Cobubn, op In- 
diana. Record, No. 95, April 9, 1874. 

Then we have a new species of argument drawn from the 
joy of the manumitted African, — a species of argumentum ab 
amore Nigrorum : — 

"We must remember that these people had seldom seen gold ; 
that the greenback wag the first thing they ever earned they could 
call their own, the first thing, save our flag, that stood before them a 
symbol of their freedom. With it they soon learned a power to 
gather together long-broken families into a common happy home. 
To the colored man the greenback rose above the dignity of a lan- 
guage ; to them it almost bore the dignity of religion. This precious- 
earned companion of the new freemen they gather and cherish as 
better than gold, the possession and power of which they never 
knew." — Ma. Meeeiam, of New Yoek. Record, No. 85, March 28, 
1874. 

And now, at last, we come to an old, familiar friend, — the 
" blood-sealed greenback," — and no single excerpt will suffice 
for the glories of the argumentum a pueris in cceruleo ves- 
titis : — 

" Sir, you might have sent friend after friend down upon the bloody 
battle-fields, and each blue-coated boy there might have put his wife 
and children into that friend's care, and said to him, ' When you go 
home, take care of them and see that they do not suffer.' Yet there 
would have been a lingering doubt in the mind of that soldier that, 
because of other duties, those friends would not perform that mission. 
But when you sent the greenback to the soldier in the field, when you 
put into his hand that promise to pay, which is called by some a 
' fraud upon its face,' and when he mailed it to his family, he was 
sure that that would take care of them while he was fighting the bat- 
tles of his country. Sir, the greenback was one of the most potent 
weapons that the Union army had during the long and bloody strug- 
gle through which this country passed." — Me. Bieey, op Pennsyl- 
vania. Record, No. 34, January 27, 1874. 

" If our government is not good, then our currency is not good ; if 
our government is good, our currency is good ; and with a government 
so cherished, so endeared to the people of this land that they would 
spend billions upon billions of money and rivers and rivers of the 
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best blood to preserve it, I ask you where the man is who will stand 
up here and curse it and say it is not responsible for the circulation 
of the country ? Why, sir, men who have by their attacks indirectly 
assailed the character and credit of this American government have 
sinned against the enlightenment of this age." — Senator Logan, op 
Illinois. Record, No. 79, March 21, 1874. 

" Here we are still within reach almost of the battle-cry and shouts 
of victory that closed the war, and we are now demanding, or a por- 
tion of our American people are demanding, a speedy redemption of 
the legal tender. Sir, I maintain for that legal tender, to-day, that it 
is'as good as gold. The honor of this nation is pledged for its re- 
demption in gold ; it will be, and shall be, every dollar, redeemed in 
gold. We will never repudiate a dollar or a dime of it. Sir, it has 
upon it the impress of the best faith of this nation. It is the money 
sealed and sanctified with the best blood of the Republic. It is no 
disgrace to the nation ; it is a noble currency, a grand trophy of the 
war, and held dear in the heart of every American citizen." — Senator 
Oglesby, op Illinois. Record, No. 55, February 20, 1874. 

But according to these authorities, the greenback is not only 
good and lovable from a sentimental point of view, but its 
payment is secured as is that of no other paper, however " gilt- 
edged." Mr. Havens, of Missouri, in his enthusiasm declared 
that " every dollar of property in the country is pledged for its 
redemption " ; and Mr. Albright, of Pennsylvania, announced 
that a " government note is a mortgage upon every farm 
and every workshop in the country." This proposition was 
very frequently advanced, and, at last, when put forward by 
Mr. Wilson of Indiana, led to the propounding of an obvious 
question, which brought forth a very characteristic reply from 
General Butler : — 

"All the property of the nation, all the wealth of the nation, all 
there is of this government, was saved by the greenback ; and behind 
the greenback is a pledge for its redemption in the taxes of the coun- 
try, in the property of the country, and not alone in the gold of the 
country, which we of New England may have a little more of than 
some of the rest of the States of the Union. 

" Mr. Garfield. Will the gentleman please point out the link that 
fastens his greenback to the security which he says gives it. its value 1 
How may the holder of it realize the security 1 

" Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts. It is fastened by the votes of 
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honest Congressmen that do not vote for banks." — Record, No. 90, 
April 2, 1874. 

The process of foreclosure on some particular " farm or 
workshop," by virtue of this pledge, might chance to be intri- 
cate ; but, after all this nonsense, it is refreshing to see a bub- 
ble pricked, as was this one, by Mr. Kasson of Iowa : — 

" There is a short argument on this question. Suppose I owe to 
the most prominent unredeemable inflationist on this floor ten dollars. 
I go to him with this ten-dollar ' greenback ' in one hand, with all 
the property of the United States behind it, with all the laws of the 
United States guarding it, with all the unexecuted pledges of the 
United States to make it as good as gold ; and in the other hand I 
take this golden ' eagle,' which has got merely the mint stamp of 
the United States on it, no mortgage or land or public pledges or 
financial theories behind it ; which is yellow, not green in color, and 
which contains, for every dollar named on it, twenty-five and eight 
tenths grains of gold ; and I ask him to take his choice in payment of 
the debt I owe him. Will he take the paper that has all the laws of 
the United States behind it, all the billions of the Federal census to 
support its value, and all the pledges of the government faith for 
its redemption ; or will he take this metal which has no security or 
pledge behind it, but which contains simply a certain number of 
grains of gold ? My friend in front of me, which will he take if he 
has his choice ? 

" A Member. Both. 

" Mr. Kasson. Let him have his choice, and which will he take 1 
He will take the gold every time. 

" Now, sir, that argument you may take into every district in these 
United States, and put it against all your fine-spun theories of the 
inherent beauty of an irredeemable paper currency. You may take 
it to the farmers and laborers of any district between the two oceans. 
I will meet you on any stump with it." — Record, No. 97, April 11, 
1874. ' • 

Naturally, " greenbacks " approaching so very closely to that 
perfection which is never wholly attained, the use of specie 
came in for a suitable expression of contempt. The idea of 
specie payments was " a snare," " a delusion," " a fallacy " ; a 
"fanaticism" which Mr. Morton, for instance, had suffered 
under pretty badly once, though " experience and the lapse of 
time had abated the violence of it in his case very materially." 
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{Record, No. 15, December 20, 1873.) It was also a worship 
of the golden calf ; but our members of Congress must speak 
for themselves : — 

"Me. Morton. Mr. President, it has been the subject of complaint 
with many religious people in this country for a good many years, that 
when our fathers formed the Constitution they did not put into it a 
recognition of Almighty God ; but it seems, according to the argu- 
ment of several Senators, that they put gold into it, which many 
think is better ; they erected in the Constitution a golden shrine, at 
which many persons worship who worship at no other." — Eecord, No. 
89, April 2, 1874. 

" Standing as we do, Mr. Speaker, on the eve of our centennial cele- 
bration, with a history and an experience peculiar and significant, it 
is not becoming in us to bend in humble adoration before the brazen 
god of gold ! This colossal idol, like the golden calf of old, must be 
shattered before we reach our Canaan. A gold currency, or a resump- 
tion of specie payments, so called, is a delusion and a snare. It is no 
more essential to our financial prosperity than the fly on the driving- 
wheel is essential to the speed of the train. Our people want a gov- 
ernment currency, bearing the impress of solvency and security, and 
plenty of it, to enable them to solve the problem of their manifest 
destiny. 

" The worn-out countries of Europe furnish no parallels for us. The 
lamp of their experience sheds no light on our path in this regard." — 
Mr. Killinger, op Pennsylvania. Record, No. 55, April 20, 1874. 

This idolatry of gold on the part of the minority finally be- 
came so scandalous that Mr. Logan felt obliged to remind the 
Senate, with great dignity, that " the people of this country 
do not worship gold, they worship their God, but they do use 
gold as a medium of exchange." {Record, No. 149, June 12, 
1874.) It is sincerely to be hoped that the first half of this 
proposition is more correct than the last, but of its propriety 
and elevation of tone there can be no difference of opinion. 
But, as Mr. LaFayette Kettle would have said, the Senator 
from Illinois is " perhaps as remarkable a man as any in our 
country." 

Some profound comments were also elicited on the absurd 
value conventionally put upon gold, or, as Mr. Small of New 
Hampshire expressed it : — " What is gold ? In and of itself 
it is the most worthless of all the metals." (Record, No. 51, 
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February 15, 1874.) Nor did he stand alone in thia esti- 
mate : — 

" It is a popular error to suppose that gold is worth intrinsically 
anything like the value that is placed upon it conventionally by legal 
enactments and the consent of trading nations. In truth, intrinsi- 
cally, gold is one of the least valuable of the metals. Conventionally, 
it is the most valuable. Take from it that conventional value placed 
upon it in use among men, and its value is very low in the scale of 
metals. Steel and zinc and tin and some of the other metals are in- 
trinsically more valuable." — Mr. Mellish, of New York. Record, 
No. 21, January 11, 1874. 

" Is there any doubt that gold, as far as regards intrinsic value, is 
among the least valuable of all metals, being put to the fewest uses, 
except for the purpose of ornament ? The Spartan was right when 
he made iron the currency on its intrinsic value. The only trouble 
was, it took a great deal to carry on the business ; and it would take 
a great deal in weight of gold to carry on business. We cannot carry 
on even the business of this country in gold without an amount of 
gold greater than that which exists in the world." ■ — Mr. Butler, of 
Massachusetts. Record, No. 93, April 7, 1874. 

And this idea of insufficiency was enforced in many quar- 
ters ; especially by Mr. Merriam of New York, who, in the 
same paragraph, charged it with the apparently inconsistent 
sins of insufficiency and redundance : — 

" There is not gold enough in the world to transact the business of 
modern commerce ; hence, each nation invents its own paper currency. 
.... Gold has been the great inflationist, and unless we can shut 
up our mines, pouring a hundred millions annually into the lap 
of mankind, it will continue the great inflator ; and hateful as has 
been the word ' expansion,' it will continue the great expansionist.' 
Record, No. 85, March 28, 1874. 

But the crimes of gold were not yet all enumerated. It was 
reserved for Mr. Sprague, of Ehode Island, to complete the list. 
The business firm of which that gentleman was a member had 
become insolvent during the crisis, and, like most men of broken 
fortune, Mr. Sprague took liberal views on all points of financial 
ethics. Wholly betraying the constituency which had the mis- 
fortune to be represented by him, in dogged, shame-faced 
silence he contented himself with a silent vote for any and 
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every measure looking to the national dishonor. In cruel com- 
pliment Mr. Ferry, of Michigan, had alluded to him as the one 
exception to the solid New England vote, and attributed his 
action, not to his bankruptcy, but to a " wise forecast," the 
result of " mammoth business enterprises," which led him to 
support " expansion." (Record, No. 70, March 11, 1874.) 
But at last Mr. Sprague broke through his wise rule of silence, 
and made, so far as the record shows, his single contribution 
to the long debate in these remarkable words : " Gold is the 
basis of monopoly." (Record, No. 150, June 13, 1874, p. 54.) 
Truly, with Mr. Sprague silence was better than speech ! 

This line of reasoning as regards gold would have been in- 
complete had the selection of a universal measure of value on 
which to conduct the exchanges of the world not come in for 
its share of ridicule. " The money of the world " was thoroughly 
exposed. Mr. Bundy of Ohio had a friend who went to the 
exposition at Vienna ; in that city he found a community mak- 
ing use of a legal-tender currency even more depreciated than 
that of the United States. Mr. Bundy's conclusions therefrom 
were noticeable : — 

" Another thing. They had a world's fair and exposition over there 
in Vienna last summer. And they had a ' world's currency ' there, 
too. But the curious part of it is that during that fair the green- 
backs of the United States were worth more at Vienna than the cur- 
rency of Austria, ' the world's currency,' and brought a premium. A 
friend of mine, who was over there, to whom I said, ' What could you 
do with the greenbacks ; could you get anything with them 1 ' replied, 
' 0, yes ; I got a premium on them.' 

" The world's currency of the United States, the greenback cur- 
rency, is to-day worth more at Vienna and on the Rhine than the 
bond of Great Britain. Now, I think that is about good enough. It 
seems to me that the quality is all very well, and that we have no 
right to say, by legislation or otherwise, that the dollar of the United 
States in the shape of a greenback shall not be a dollar for all pur- 



" But, Mr. Speaker, I know that in talking this way I am outside 
of precedents, and I am glad of it. 

" Mb. Kelley. But you are on the foundations of eternal truth." 
— Record, No. 34, January 27, 1874. 
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But even before this lucid exposition Mr. Field of Michigan 
had struck these " foundations of eternal truth," and given the 
coup de grdce to the " money of the world " in the following 
" profound and original " reflections : — 

" Some ignorant persons have a notion that money should be re- 
deemed, and they call ours ' irredeemable currency ' and ' false 
promises to pay.' Now, the power of transferring a debt from one to 
another is the true and only function of money. Who ever heard of 
English sovereigns or American eagles being redeemed in any other 
sense ? Our greenbacks are in fact redeemed every day in effecting 
exchanges and in the payment of debts. Again, others, still more 
ignorant, assert that our money should be the money of the world, — 
they never specify what world, nor do they describe the kind of money 
wanted, nor how Congress is to exercise its ' express powers ' to pro- 
vide lawful money for other nations. If they mean gold coin, then 
what shall be done for China and the East Indies, containing proba- 
bly one third of the whole population of the globe, and whose money 
consists solely of copper and silver 1 Our sentimental writers on 
finance should know that the lawful money of one nation becomes 
merchandise, like corn and pork, in another ; our gold coins, when 
shipped abroad, leave the country like other of our raw products, and 
bankers draw for the avails at sight. Such persons should also know 
that Congress can only provide money for the New World ; and that 
our national credit — the greenback — is the best lawful money for 
the people of the United States." — Record, No. 21, January 11, 1874. 

Of course, gold being so valueless, fluctuating, insufficient, 
superabundant, and, in a word, disreputable a commodity, it 
was inexplicable that it should in common opinion be valued 
more highly than a currency so infinitely preferable to it as 
" greenbacks." This was attributed by all the authorities, from 
the versatile Morton to the unfortunate Mellish, to the fact that 
the government exacted its duties on imports, and paid the 
interest on its debt, in gold. The majority of Congress failed 
to grasp the idea that gold was a commodity in universal de- 
mand, and that however little we used it among ourselves, buy 
it we must with what we did use, if we did not propose to cease 
our dealings with the world. But let them speak for them- 
selves ; according to them, all that was needed to destroy the 
market for gold was for the United States government wholly 
to ignore it : — 
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" The interest upon the public debt must be paid in coin, and, to 
procure that, duties upon imports are made payable in coin. If w 
had no public debt, or if the interest upon it was payable in cur- 
rency, then the duties might be collected in greenbacks ; and there 
can be no doubt that they would be of the full value of gold. But 
while importers must procure about one hundred and seventy millions 
of gold annually with which to pay duties, there will be a strong de- 
mand for it in the market, and gold will be at a premium." — Sen- 
ator Morton, of Indiana. Record, No. 79, March 24, 1874. 

" My view is, if the government would put an end to the traffic in 
gold by no longer employing many thousands of merchants in New 
York and elsewhere to supply through customs the gold that is neces- 
sary for the government wants, and let the government issue its 
paper a full legal tender, and then, as sole purchaser of coin, provide 
itself for public necessities, there would then be so little demand for 
coin and no competition in the market, the premium would disap- 
pear." — Senator Ferry, of Michigan. Record, No. 77, March 11, 
1874. 

" The other step to which I refer is to strike from the laws the 
words ' except duties on imports,' and make government money re- 
ceivable for all dues to government and to individuals alike. Do you 
desire to see the currency at par with gold % You will not see it as 
long as the government dishonors its own currency, by making it a 
legal tender to the citizens, and refusing it for dues to itself. .... 
Relieve the merchants of the necessity of buying gold to pay duties, 
and that day the occupation of the Wall Street gold kings, like 
Othello's, is gone. Gold, being no longer needed for individual pur- 
poses, or by government save to pay interest, would cease to be in 
demand, and the whole coin of the country would be upon the mar- 
ket without buyers. It must of necessity therefore fall to par, and 
if we continue this course, would remain so forever. The amount of 
coin needed to pay interest would be largely supplied by the mines 
and receipts from abroad. If more were needed, let it be purchased 
abroad and not here. Free the farmers from the merciless claws of 
the speculators and the burden of high interest, and their exports 
will soon take care of foreign balances. 

" Mr. President, the day we take the step I have indicated, that day 
we shall proclaim a new Declaration of Independence, — a declaration 
of the independence of our industries from the effects of our own 
money-changers and ' combiners,' and of foreign intermeddlers with 
our currency. Let a dollar mean a dollar, and not a promise to pay a 
dollar." — Senator Gordon, of Georgia. Record, No. 32, January 
24, 1874. 
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"The way to return to specie payments, that is, to make a paper 
dollar equivalent in purchasing power to a dollar in gold, — a con- 
summation most devoutly to be wished, — is to make gold an article 
that is not sought for. Destroy the market for gold here, which 
would be done by this bill, and you would very soon find people who 
would be very willing to change their gold for the circulation of the 

country When it should occur that the balance with trading 

nations should be in our favor, they would be compelled to pay us in 
gold, and then we should be so situated we could take the gold at 
our own price. The time is in the near future when we shall be 
imperial in every respect." — Mr. Mellish, of New York. Record, 
No. 62, March 1, 1874. 

There were, however, two points throughout this debate 
which gave the majority infinite trouble : the one was that all 
human experience was against them ; the other, that all human 
authority was against them. Their method of dealing with 
these difficulties had the full flavor of the debate, and its dar- 
ing patriotism cannot but excite the admiration of a distant 
posterity. Take the lessons of history first, and deal with 
them chronologically. In the course of his speech of 25th 
February, Mr. Schurz had made a very happy quotation from 
Marco Polo, showing the use and abuse of paper-money far 
back in the centuries. This troubled the mind of Mr. Logan, 
until he bethought himself to thus hoist the engineer with his 
own petard : — 

" I do not go to Chinese classics for my theory of currency; I do 
not desire to adopt their theory, nor does any one else that I know 
of; and if the Chinese, as he asserts, tried paper-money a thousand 
years ago and then returned to specie, and specie alone, without hav- 
ing any other circulating medium but that, we have in their present 
condition an evidence of the result. What is it 1 Isolated from the 
world, idolaters, semi-barbarous, governed by superstition, less en- 
lightened and less advanced to-day than they were in the days of 
Confucius, their only ambition when they come into enlightened 
nations being to wash clothes and become menial servants to others. 
If the credulous old Venetian is correct, then the example is against 
the theory of the Senator from Missouri and not in support of it. 
But will he compare the money of China in the thirteenth century, 
based on nothing but the will of a despot, to our money based upon 
gold-bearing bonds of the best government in the world ] He may do 
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it, sir ; but the people will not agree with him." — Record, No. 79, 
March 21, 1874. 

Next came the " South Sea Bubble," which Mr. Merriam of 
New York closed out of the case thus peremptorily : — 

" Is it in sincerity and honesty that intelligent men point us to the 
' South Sea Bubble,' and tell us to beware, when the great power of 
our currency is based upon a necessity for its use and in the mutual 
confidence of honorable men, without which there is no possibility of 
extended commerce, which is one of the master glories of civiliza- 
tion ?" — Record, No. 85, March 28, 1874. 

Then came the French assignats which Messrs. Bundy and 
Mellish exposed with much historical acumen : — 

" Gentlemen have also referred to the French assignats. But they 
were founded upon what? Upon nothing, as it turned out. They 
had no government support, as our currency has. They were founded 
upon the confiscation of the property of the Church and the prop- 
erty of the emigrant nobles. Not only that, but the government that 
issued those obligations undertook to confiscate man of his immortal- 
ity, the universe of its God." [Here the hammer fell.] — Record, 
No, 95, April 9, 1874. 

" The French assignats are thrust into the argument by the bul- 
lionists, apparently in ignorance of their real nature and the anoma- 
lous circumstances under which they were created ; as though there 
was any resemblance between the condition and government of our 
country now and of France at the time they were issued ! In point of 
fact there was no sovereignty in France competent to sell and con- 
vey title to the property they had covered with assignats. If the 
power that issued them had acquired authority, the property could 
and probably would have been sold, and the assignats, that were a lien 
upon it, might have been good. But the assignats failed to have any 
value, because the government that issued them failed to have any 
power." — Record, No. 62, March 1, 1874. 

Upon which last extracts, as indeed upon much of this dis- 
cussion, a somewhat instructive light is thrown by this excerpt 
from one of Mirabeau's speeches in the French Assembly, 
which was quoted by Mr. Mitchell of Wisconsin : — 

" It is vain to assimilate assignats secured on the solid basis of 
these domains to an ordinary paper currency possessing a forced cir- 
culation. They represent real property, the most secure of all pos- 
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sessions, the land on which we tread. Why is a metallic circulation 
solid 1 Because it is based on subjects of real and durable value as is 
the land which is directly or indirectly the source of all wealth. Pa- 
per-money we are told will become superabundant ; it will drive the 
metallic out of circulation. Of what paper do you speak ? If of 
paper without a solid basis, undoubtedly ; if of one based on the firm 
foundation of landed property, never. There cannot be a greater 
error than the terrors so generally prevalent as to the over issue of 
assignats. It is thus alone you will pay your debts, pay your troops, 
advance the revolution. Reabsorbed progressively in the purchase of 
the national domains, this paper-money can never become redundant 
any more than the humidity of the atmosphere can become excessive 
which descends in rills, finds the river, and is at length lost in the 
mighty ocean." 

It must apparently be confessed that, so far as security was 
concerned, as compared with " greenbacks," the assignats had 
the best of it. 

Finally the experience of the Confederate States money was 
one day referred to by Mr. Chandler of Michigan. This was 
too much for the patriotism of Mr. Logan, and the bird of 
liberty fairly danced and yelled. It will be noticed that Mr. 
Logan's wrath was too much for his English, and at the close 
of his remarks he slightly confused the attributes of his mind 
with those of an irredeemable paper-money : — 

" Mr. Logan. I must say that I am very much surprised to see the 
war Senator, as he was termed not many years ago, so short a time 
having elapsed since the faith of this nation had been tried and the 
people tested it, to-day comparing our notes with Confederate notes. 
Does he suppose that he can palm off any such sophistry as that upon 
an intelligent people 1 Does he not know that the Confederate money 
was based upon a prospective government, and the moment the gov- 
ernment was on the decline the money must decline, — the very mo- 
ment the government collapsed the money could not be worth the 
paper it was written on ? Does he not know that ; and does he stand 
here to-day in the presence of an intelligent community to compare 
the notes of a collapsed government and their depreciation with those 
of a competent, stable government like ours, whose notes have not 
been depreciated on account of want of faith in the government ? 
Great heavens ! if we have come to this kind of argumentation on the 
side of the bullionists, or the side of the cpntractionists, on the side 
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of the rich against the muscle and energy of the country, that they 
must compare our government, standing as it does to-day the pride of 
the world, against the notes of a confederate collapsed government, I 
am ashamed of my country if such stuff as this should be received by 
even a man that was depreciated in intellect." — Record, No. 55, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1874. 

Having thus disposed of all human experience, it only re- 
mained for the inflationists to dispose of all human authority. 
In this field they only can do justice to themselves, — their rav- 
ings were simply incredible : — 

" An attempt is made to bind up and fetter its [this country's] ex- 
panding energies and prospects with Old World theories and methods. 
As well attempt to put baby-clothes upon the statue of Hercules. 
Such men judge our country by the Old World standards. Sitting 
upon the steps of our national Capitol, they look up the stream of 
time, study the inscriptions upon the Pyramids, and the financial 

theories of China, and call it learning But some nations still 

stand out and cling to gold and silver as the only safe and respectable 
medium of exchange, and are dragging their way down the path of 
time generally far in the rear of their more enlightened, wealthy, and 
prosperous neighbors." — Senator Morton, op Indiana. Record, No. 
79, March 24, 1874. 

" Mr. President, an abundance of money, plenty of money, does 
produce enterprise, prosperity, and progress. There is no sort of 
doubt about that. Now, I put aside all these old theories. My 
friend can bring from the books, as he has brought, authority that we 
ought to have absolute free trade. He can bring from the books au- 
thority in favor of the contraction of our currency to one half of its 
present volume. I know he can do that. But after he has stated all 
these commonplaces of the books, these platitudes of finance, has 
given us the metaphysics of finance, there is no vitality in them. I 
prefer to take the actual results and the actual condition of the coun- 
try, and let theory go to the dogs. There is no more vitality in these 
theories, as applied to the condition of our country now, than there is 
in the petrified snakes or the geological specimens upon the shelves of 
some venerable antiquary." — Ib. Record, No. 26, January 17, 1874. 

" I believe that the great error of the present moment is the ten- 
dency of men to rely upon what are declared or have been declared to 
be principles with reference to other countries and other conditions 
of peoples, not applicable at this time to ourselves. I should like to 
borrow, as an illustration, or example of what I have in mind, one of 
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the greatest questions ever put to mankind, by Colburn, in his ' First 
Lessons of Intellectual Arithmetic,' to the child : How many thumbs 
have you on your right hand 1 " — Senator Boutwell, op Massachu- 
setts. Record, No. 54, February 19, 1874. 

" Are we to be whistled down the wind and answered by theories 
from John Stuart Mill or from Bastiat ? I hope not. Let us rather 
look at the actual condition of our country ; let us be governed by the 
circumstances that surround us, rather than by those which surround 
other countries ; and yet the lessons of history are all in favor of 
what I advocated the other day, and of what I say to-day. You can 
no more make the wages and prices that prevail in Germany and 
France applicable to this country than you can make the map of 
Europe answer for the map of North America. Suppose you take a 
plaster of Paris cast of the topography of the continent of Europe, 
with all her mountains, plains, and rivers, could you make that fit 
upon the continent of America 1 No more can you make a theory that 
may suit Germany fit the condition of things in the United States." 
— Senator Morton, op Indiana. Record, No. 26, January 17, 1874. 

" I do not consult antiquated theorists of a hundred years ago to 
determine whether we have, or have not, enough money for the busi- 
ness necessities of the country. The wisest of them no more compre- 
hended the financial wants of to-day than they foresaw the present 
greatness of our nation. Being a practical man, I look upon things 
as I find them, and will insist on a system of finance which has 
proven beneficial to our people, even if this throws me in opposition 
to the conjectures of antiquity." — Senator Cameron, op Pennsylva- 
nia. Record, No. 52, February 17, 1874. 

" I am aware, Mr. Speaker, that my presumption, in assuming to 
suggest adequate remedies for the evils of the times, merits, and will 
receive, the sneering condemnation of the book-worms, theorists, and 
bankers of the House and country 

" It was said that much learning had made Paul mad. Sir, I am 
sure this will not be supposed to be my case, for I am but a plodding 
interrogator of our own recent financial history and of current events. 
Strangely enough, sir, this limited field of study has forced upon me 
the conviction that the most dangerous thing a legislator can possess 
is knowledge, — that absolute knowledge which is derived a priori, 
which regards the teaching of the passing year as vulgar and imperti- 
nent, and the possession of which justifies gentlemen in ignoring any 
fact that seems to conflict with conclusions imparted by men who 
were once accepted teachers, — such knowledge, sir, as that possessed 
by the people who persecuted Galileo ! . . . . 

VOL. CXIX. — NO. 244. 11 
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" Yes, sir, the world does move ; and the folly of the alleged alge- 
hraic relation between the volume of currency and the prices of com- 
modities which was invented by Montesquieu, anglicized by Hume, 
and is still accepted as true by our gold-basis sophists, has been de- 
monstrated a thousand times by terrible experience." — Mb. Kelley, 
of Pennsylvania. Record, No. 68, March 8, 1874. 

" The books that have been written on the subject have been writ- 
ten by men who were in the interest of the aristocracy of the country 
in which they were living. They were written in the interest of 
moneyed men, as against the laboring man and the masses of the peo- 
ple. I do not know that I can except from this remark any book on 
political economy that I know anything about. I admit that I have 
not read as much on this subject as some others ; if I had, I might 
have adopted their heresies." — Mb. Bundy, op Ohio. Record, No. 34, 
January 27, 1874. 

This last censure was, however, a little too sweeping for Mr. 
Kelley, who could not help calling to the speaker : " You 
ought to except Henry 0. Carey's work on Political Econ- 
omy " ; which Mr. Bundy forthwith proceeded to do. The 
late Sydney Smith was one day alluded to, but he was inconti- 
nently stigmatized as an " old Englishman," an " English 
Tory," who had gone over the " argument to depreciate Amer- 
ican institutions," and was incontinently hustled out of doors. 
But they had not done with Englishmen ; Mr. Sherwood, of 
Ohio, next took them in hand : — 

" Our own country, in war and peace, for the past ten years has 
been conducted in defiance of every principle of military strategy and 

political economy laid down by the books And to-day, after 

ten years of substantial and healthful growth in invention, in manu- 
factures, in material wealth, in population, in moral grandeur, what 
do all the books of all the Englishmen amount to 1 

" The Declaration of Independence was not written in accordance 
with English precedent ; and when the young Republic was started, 
as a feeble contribution to a new system of political economy, there 
was no celebrated Englishman to give it a send-off, or a godsend, with 
a book. And to-day, with nearly a century of successful history be- 
hind us, — a century born the year Adam Smith sent into the world 
his ' Wealth of Nations,' — how marvellous it is that not one Eng- 
lishman has fortified the Republic with a book. And yet we have 
not seriously felt the loss 
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" During the progress of this debate all history has been ransacked 
by contractionists for evidence to fortify their positions. All the 
obscure pamphleteers of the last century, whose works have drifted 
down through cheap auctions to the Congressional Library, have been 
dusted out and doctored and brought to the front. I have no objec- 
tion to this resurrection of these dead voices ; but in the light of the 
experience, knowledge, genius, and practical statesmanship of to-day, 
why should we seek oracles of obscure tombstones?" — Record, No. 
89, April 2, 1874. 

But Mr. Coburn, of Indiana, alone dealt with this subject of 
authorities with any true genius. He did not destroy them ; 
he did better, he appropriated them. He thus pre-empted Mr. 
Webster : — 

" The world does move and change, but those who quote Webster 
and the old statesmen who died before these astounding steps of 
progress do the grossest injustice in their attempts to apply their 
mere arguments as to the policy of their times to ours. The Webster 
of to-day would not be found among the pinching and grinding con- 
tractionists ; his grand soul would have risen to the height of the 
great argument for progressive financial management. He would have 
seen and appreciated the grand march of events, and lent his own 
powerful eloquence to plead the cause of true national advancement. 
He spoke for no day and no occasion like the present. He was laid 
in his honored grave before the great events I have named had their 
inception." — Record, No. 95, April 7, 1874. 

But the tricks the inflationist gentlemen played with history 
were not confined to assertions of what might have been. 
They tampered as freely with facts, as they proposed to do 
with contracts. Take the following examples : — 

" The Bank of England suspended specie payment for twenty -four 
years following her continental wars, and issued bank-notes, which 
were accepted as lawful monay and a legal tender for public and pri- 
vate purposes." — Senator Ferry, op Michigan. Record, No. 4, 
December 5, 1873. 

The battle of Waterloo closed the continental wars in June, 
1815 ; in August, 1819, the Bank of England notes were at 
par with gold, and have remained so from that time to this. 
General B. F. Butler, also, asserted that " since 1843, and 
after breaking all the merchants, the Bank of England had 
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three times suspended specie payments, — in 1848, in 1857, 
and in 1866." This statement was not, it is true, made in the 
debate, but for ignorance and recklessness was worthy of it. 
The following, however, is a startling bit of information for 
the benefit of all future writers on British finance : — 

" Great Britain did what the men who control the affairs of this 
nation seem incapable of doing. Her statesmen, in grappling with a 
great debt, the fruit of nearly half a century of war, did not hesitate 
to reduce the interest on her public debt when that debt was found 
oppressive to her people. Capitalists had driven her to hard bargains 
in the hour of her extremity.^ She had issued bonds at as high as six 
per cent, and she reduced the interest to an average of three per cent, 
and her consols (consolidated annuities) to this day express the views 
of her statesmen as to what a nation should do when the question was 
presented of dividing the burdens of a public debt between labor and 
capital." — Mr. Holman, of Indiana. Record, No. 95, April 9, 1874. 

This article must, however, be brought to a close, leaving by 
much the larger portion of the material gathered for it wholly 
unused and forever buried in the Congressional Record. As one 
final example, — as an acme of cant, ignorance, bad logic, and 
worse taste, — as an illustration of that which has made our 
Congressional oratory a byword and a laughing-stock, — it may 
be well to close with this truly patriotic effusion of the most 
active and earnest of all the friends of " cheap money," — 
Senator Ferry, of Michigan. Herein the depths are sounded : — 

" We know that wages are lower in Europe than in America. We 
know that more men are compelled there to work for low wages than 
are here employed. We know that that vast force of low-paid opera- 
tives are also the dependents of a formidable array of salaried digni- 
taries and commercial princes, with titles of dukes, marquises, earls, 
counts, lords, and barons. We know that the feudal system, so long 
in vogue there, is the boon of aristocracy and the bane of the masses. 
We know that its policy is to make the rich richer, and the poor 
poorer. We know that around every merchant prince, moneyed aris- 
tocrat, and landed lord, cluster numberless tenants, serving the pur- 
poses of their exacting masters, like so many serfs doing the bidding 
of their unrelenting chiefs. That this mass of toilers are poorly paid 
and provided for by weekly, monthly, or yearly stipend, with no 
thought but work and pay, and the supply of both provided by the 
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credit of employers, who are the financial centres of those laboring 
retinues, and use vastly less money than credit, is also well known. 

" Here, in a free Republic, fewer men work for wages, and at great 
deal higher rates. Fewer live on salaries. The large majority of the 
people are their own operators. They think, devise, and arrange their 
own pursuits ; dependent upon themselves and not upon others. 
They control and provide for no large dependent communities, and 
therefore have a restricted credit, and use more money daily than 
credit. Such an enterprising and active people, made up of nearly as 
many centres of operation as there are men, educated to individual 
thought and action by the sovereignty of citizenship and the respon- 
sibilities of a free Republic, with no one, from the President down to 
tide-waiter, wearing any other title but American gentlemen, which 
nothing can dispossess but conduct of self-election. 

" To compare the wants of such an independent, industrial, intelli- 
gent, enterprising, well-paid, and inventive people, spreading over a 
still unoccupied extent, and developing resources of yet untold riches, 
with nations massed within unyielding boundaries, of limited re- 
sources, whose wealth is determined by the products of subsidized 
nations and cheapened industry ; whose people are divided between 
dependent toil and titled aristocracy, — to make a comparison between 
two sueh peoples, for the purpose of fixing the character and volume 
of the money needed for one, thriving under republican freedom ; by 
enforcing for such the nature and amount of money required by the 
other, moving under monarchical forms of limited powers and benefits, 
is such a reversal of the spirit and scope of modern progress as to 
evoke my unqualified repudiation." — Record, No. 70, March 11, 1874. 

C. P. Adams, Jb. 



